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5 from the finſt meditation ; and, during bis life- 


To the Fer Epiriox. 


1 fir ai ate 
the private uſe of the Author, as appears 


time, no body ſaw it. After his death, being | 


in the poſſeſſion of his grand-daughter, a Gen- 
 tleman, nearly related to. her by marriage, read 


it, and being greatly pleaſed with it himſelf, ob- 
tained a copy of it, and her permiſſion to pu- 


 bliſh it, judging that it might be of good uſe, in © 


an age wherein ſerious things are but to0 mach 


neglefied by all ranks of men. 


The Author himſelf, who attained to the age 
CI” was « Gentlemen of goed foros. | 


mbled in ſeveral of ir brands. He was born 


in Glouceſterſhire, th his family was of the 


Hire of Nottingham, in the year 1661; and, 
during the latter end of the reign of King 


Charles II. was much at court 


' 


8 


. 1 


James II. Ambaſſador to a foreign court. The 


Ambaſſador died, and our Author, by powers gi- 


ven him to that ect, finiſhed the buſineſs of the 


embaſſy. He had the offer of being appointed 
ſucceſſor to his friend in his publick character: 
but, diſiiking the meaſures that were then car- 


ried on at court, he declined it, and returned to 
England; where he ſoon after married a Lady 


of rank and fortune; who, dying in a few years, 
left behind her an only daughter. After his La- 
dy's death, he lived for the moſt part in the 
country ; where he ſpent many of his latter years 


in a cloſe retirement, conſecrated to religious me- 
 ditations and exerciſes. He was a man of good 
. underſtanding, of an . . fes and chear- 


ful converſation. - 
So much we have been infruBted to ſay ' for 


_ the reader's ſatitfaction; who, by this publi- 


cation, is intitled to form what judgment jhall 
to him ſeem juſt and reaſonable, both of the me- 


Tit of this performance, and the — ** its 


Auther, | "CI GS, A 27 
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Honoured Sir, — 
1 HEN this work firſt appeared, it 
woas propoſed to have the Author's b 
© name prehxed to it: and now, that a ſe : 
cond edition is become neceſſary, and that 2B 
<« you, Sir, and ſeveral other men of god 
< judgment, particularly your friend Dr. Lung, 
„ ſo well known to the world for learning, 
< piety, and genius, have given it as your 
| ** opinions, that to be known for the author 
4 O ſuch a work, would add reputation to 
| te any name; I have defired that it may be 
&. done. And, as the public now know to 
N whom they owe this performance, it has 
< been thought juſt, that they ſhould alſo 
know to whom they owe — publication : 
e it. 
- 0 ENV manuſcript came to my late font 
cc wife, as executrix to the Author, her grand- 
< father, with whom ſhe lived, from her in- 
: <« fancy, to the time of his death. And it is 
|. Sevident, from the work itſelf, as well as 
from what has been ſaid, in the advertiſe- 
5 „ 
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& ment to the firſt edition, that he intended 


ce it for his own private uſe. + As ſaon as you 
tc peruſed it, at my houſe, from a principle 


« of difinterefted benevolence only, you ear- 


cc neſtly deſired it might be publiſhed, and 


& took the whole trouble of it upon yourſelf : 
“ ſo that whatever praiſe is due for having 
< rendered the cloſet-exerciſes of a truly good 
e man of publick utility, that is juſtly yours. 
* Tho'I, at the ſame time, know, that the in- 
& ward ſatisfaction, that you have already 


c felt on this account, is much ſuperior to 
40 all applauſe. 


J have, at your deſire, carefully compa- 


© red the printed copy with the original ma- 

© nuſcript, in my poſſeſſion, and corrected it 
d& in ſeveral places; which, I hope, will be 
of ſome advantage to this edition. Tam, 


ys Ge. 
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To * MacAULAT, E ; 


Kind and N. wh Sir, 


« gow ſhall I ſufficiently thank. you for | 
the favour and honour of your very 

& valuable preſent. . + 
© THE book of meditations I have read, 


« and more than once; and I ſhall never lay 


« it far out of my reach: for a greater de- 
© monſtration of a ſound head, and. ſincere 


& heart, I never ſaw. | 
F * # 


ö 8 


% Dear Sir, I cannot but return to my 


„ favourite meditations ; for, in truth, I am 
fond of them. I think you was a lucky 
man in meeting with the manuſcript ; and 


«© I know you was a worthy one, by bring- 
ce ing it to the preſs. The world is your debt- 
<* or for it. My part of the debt I will pay, 
<« as far as hearty thanks will go towards i-: 
and I wiſh I could do more. But I am ſur- 
< priſed that the Author's name is ſuppreſſed : 
“ for I know no name to which that work 
« would not do an additional credit: and, 
"4 man's 1 ſhould rob him of 


6 his 
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11 
« his juſt honour, when, by that honour, 
* his modeſty can be no more offended, 
&© I know not: I wiſh you would con- 


< fider this, with regard td future editions. 


« | defire you, Sir, to inſert me in the liſt of 


your friends, for ſuch J am, and ſuch I am 


e obliged to be by your unexpected and un- 


c merited favour. 1 am 
| Durs, &c.. 
WELLWYN, 1th Janucry = 5 
27. | | 
E. Vous. 
= Advertiſement 
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Abvertifenend 


To this EviTion. 


Esipks the information given con- 
cerning the author of theſe medi- 
tations, and this new edition of them, 

in the foregoing advertiſement and let- 
ters, it is proper the publick ſhould 
likewiſe be acquainted; 

Trart, by Dr. MacAvray's dire- 
ction, a ſupplement to meditation 23, 
is here inſerted, from the Author ma- 

nuſcript; | 

THar all the paragraphs, from the 
middle of page 70, of the former edi- 
tion, to the eſſay on the trinity, are, by | 


the ſame direction, left out in this; 


Tur, as the omitted paragraphs 
are not written in the manuſcript, but 
on ſeparate and ſcattered papers, the 

author himſelf did, in all likelihood, 


Judge 
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L vi 
judge them unfit to be placed amongſt 
thoſe that are now reprinted, which 
are all of the grave and ſerious kind, 
and wrote with great ſpirit, perſpicuity, 
and ſtrength of reaſon; in one or other 
of which reſpects, thoſe that are o- 
d e eee ee eee 
come far ſhort of them. 
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MEDITATIONS. 


1. I Do here purpoſe, by the grace of my 
good God, which I moſt humbly beg 
that he will be pleaſed always plenti- 

fully to afford me, to write down ſome me- 

ditation or reflexion, as often as I can con- 
veniently, from this time forward ; and that 
for theſe two reaſons : ft, to oblige my- 
ſelf frequently to enter into a ſerious con- 
templation of the great God, and of the moſt 
proper means to render myſelf acceptable 
to him. And next, that, by help of theſe 
meditations and reflexions, I may be able 


to make a judgment of the ſtate and con-. 


dition of my mind for the time paſt, and 
to compare it with that of the preſent, in 


order to make my life as uniform as is 


poſſible in all virtue; for which I moſt 
bumbly beg the anten of my yore 

Got. -- 

II. Truzrt „ 
be drawing all the days of his life; which 

zs that of God upon his foul; and, tho 


2 MEDITATIONS. 


the reſemblance muſt needs be extremely 
faint and imperfect, yet, by a conſtant ap- 
_ plication and meditation upon the beauties 
of the original, he cannot fail to make an 
admirable piece. : 
III. PrAyYER unaccompanied with a fer- 


vent love of God, is like a lamp unlighted; - 


| the words of the one without love being as 
unprofitable, as the oil and cotton of the 0- 
ther without flame. | bh 

IV. FaiTH is as neceſlary to the ſoul, . 
as the ſun is to the world : were it not for 
theſe bright prolific lights, both the one and 
the other muſt remain dark and fruitleſs. 
V. Hap we, (what we can only have 

by a divine illumination of our reaſon, which 
I beg of my good God to vouchſafe me), had 
we, I ſay, true notions of God, and eter- 
_ nity, right notions of ourſelves, and of the 
world, they could not fail to create in us 
thoughts full of humility towards ourſelves, 
full of contempt towards the world, full of 
the higheſt .adoration towards God, and full 

of earneſtneſs to acquire a happy eternity. 
VI. Tux faculty of thinking juſtly, is 


a more deſirable talent than that of elo-— 


quence in ſpeaking; the one being in or- 


MEDITATIONS. 3 
der to an advantage only in expeQation, 
whereas the other is the aſſured mark of a 
mighty advantage already received ; the one 
tends to the advancement of intereſt or repu- 
tation, the other to the increaſe of wiſdom 
and virtue; the one may make a man more 
agreeable to the world, the other will in- 
fallibly render him moſt agreeable to himſelf, 
and (what is infinitely more valuable) more 
| acceptable to God. 
VII. My adorable God, 1 humbly be- 


ſieech thee to accept the facrifice I here, in 


all humility, (and I truſt ſincerity), defire to 


male thee, of the remainder of my life, to 


be entirely employed to ſerve and adore 
thee with the utmoſt vigour, both of my 
ſoul and body. And I humbly implore thee 

to beſtow upon me every grace, and every | 
virtue, that may render me acceptable to 
| thee, and worthy of thy ſervice. Pardon, I 
beſeech thee, all the heinous fins. and offen- 
ces of my life paſt, for the ſake of thy blefſed 
ſon my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; and be pleaſed to 
beſtow upon me a ſtedfaſt faith, an ardent 
love, an humble and perſect obedience; and a 
| will capable of no other inclination than what 
it ſhall continually receive from the abſotute 


* „„ _ 
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guidance of thy divine will; to which I beg 


it may be ever perfectly ſubſervient with all 


readineſs and chearfulneſs. And if any action 


of my life, or thought of my ſou}, ſhould e- 
ver in the leaft be contradictory to it, I hear- 


tily renounce both that and myſelfl. My 


good God! as I could not have taken this 
reſolution without thy particular mercy, ſo I 
know I ſhall never be able to maintain it 
without thy continual aſſiſtance: give me 
therefore, out of thy great goodneſs, en- 


tirely to overcome all my paſſions, and to 


contract and draw all my affections into one 


conſtant and ever-flowing ftream of love to 
bee. Let neither the world, nor life itſelf, 
be ever able to withdraw the leaſt part of 
chem from that channel: but as all my 
| thoughts and actions are continually before 
thee, fo I humbly beſeech thee, that they 
may never be unworthy of thy divine pre- 
ſence, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, thy bleſſed 


fon, my merciful Redeemer. 


VIII. Tris is an admirable expreſſion 
in the firſt collect in the morning prayer, 
_ Thy ſervice is perfect freedom. And a noble 
freedom it is indeed, to have the ſoul relea- 
fed from the inſupportable 1 . 


rance 


MEDITATIONS 5 
rance and vice, and ſet at liberty ta range in 
the ſpacious and delicious plains of wifdam 
and virtue; to have it delivered from the 
harſh and turbulent tyranny of inſulting paſh- 
ons, and eſtabliſhed under the gentle and de- 
lightful government of right reaſon. O my 
good God | grant my ſoul this happy free- 
dom, and ſet my heart at liberty, that I 
may chearfully run the ways of thy bleſſed : 

commandments, and ſuffer no img I 
obſtruct my courſe. . | 
IX. NoTHING can he ans veils 
that won't be valuable an hundred years toge- 
ther. To demonſtrate this to our undet- 
ſt inding, we have but to conſider the milli> - 


ons of years that have preceeded this hun- 6 2 


dred years, and the vaſt eternity that pre- 


ceeded them; the millions of years that mut 
ſucceed this hundred years, and the bound. 


leſs eternity that will ſucceed them: and, 
after a ſerious and juſt- compariſon between 
the one and the other, we ſhall find 2 hun- 
ed years a moſt contemptible portion of 
time. After the ſame manner we have but to 
conſider riches, honour, reputation, and e- 
ven life itſelf, (which muſt all have an end 
as to any particular perfon within 1 much 


6 MEDITATION 


ſhorter compaſs than that of an hundred 
years); and, upon ſuch a conſideration, we 


. * * . 


ſhall be forced to acknowledge, that our con- 
tempt would be with much more reaſon and 
juſtice beſtowed upon them, than that high 
eſteem and veneration which moſt men think 


their due. And it is indeed much more 


worthy of a wiſe man to labour to deſpiſe 
them, than to procure them, and ſeek his 


felicity rather in the contempt than in on en- 
joyment of them “. | 

X. Tux great uncertainty and incon- 
ſtancy fo generally obſerved in mankind, is 
- doubtleſs from this cauſe, that all their fan- 


cies and imaginations ſpring from their paſ- 
fions, (not from the truth and reality of 


things); which being ſo changeable and ir- 


regular, can never produce regular ideas, 
any more than a crooked rule can be the 


meaſure of a ſtraight line. A mind ſur- 


rounded with paſſions is in as miſerable a 


condition as a country (too weak to de- 


fend 


nn this, and in a ſubſequent meditation Cp. 13.) 
ſuch as are converſant in the writings of Epictetus, and 
Marcus Antoninus, will diſcern a great connexion be- 


tween the reaſoning of our author and that of the antient 
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powerful favourite, and the next hour (raiſing 
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fend itſelf) ſeated in the midſt of many 
powerful princes, continually contending for 
the poſſeſſion of it; ſometimes it is ſurpriſed 
by one, ſometimes by another ; but is never 
long under the government of the ſame ma- 
ſter; nor can it have the benefit to be go- 
verned by ſettled and regular laws, which 
will always be altered by every new intruder. 
In this deplorable ſtate is the mind ſurround- 
ed with powerful paſſions ; ſometimes ſubdu- 
ed by one, and ſometimes by another, but 
always a ſlave; ever variable and changing, 
but never for the better. Now that this is the 
true cauſe of man's inconſtancy, does evi- 
dently appear from this conſideration ; what 
different ideas ariſe in the mind from the two 
paſſions of prodigality and avarice ? how un- 


like are the images drawn upon it by the 


paſſion of loye, from thoſe that are drawn 
by malice and revenge? nay, at different 
times, how unlike will the ſame paſſion make 
a man to himſelf ? how ſtrange and ridicu- 
lous a change does pride make in a man; 


when one hour it ſhall humble him to act 


the part of a baſe mean flatterer, making | 
moſt ſervile courtſhip and addreſſes to ſome 


him 


* 


him to the higheſt pitch of infolence) ſhall | 
make him look with contempt and diſdain | 


MEDITATIONS. 


upon all thoſe he thinks his inferiors ? when 


a man is thus governed by his paſſions, it is 


impoſſible to know any, thing of him certain- 
ly, but his name: for like a Proteus, he 1s 
continually transforming by his paſſions into 
ſome new monſter ; 
in himfelf will make his judgment uncertain 


and variable; at one time approving what he 
kes another; the ſame things becoming 


alternately the objects of his pleaſure and diſ- 


pleaſure, eagerly purſued one day and re- 


jected the next; things continually change 
their ſhapes and appearances, according as 


his deceitful paſſions ſhall think fit to repre- 


fent them to him. Now it is eaſy to ima- 


gine how the mind muſt labour with anxiety 
under theſe falſe repreſentations of things 
made by the paſſions, and what a comfort 


and ſupport it would be to it, to be enabled 
to fteer a ſteady courſe; to be able truly to 


diſtinguiſh good from evil, to chuſe the one, 
and refuſe the other; and, having made a 
right choice of its pleafure, and of things 
profitable, to be ſure to have them conſtant, 
W 

braced 


and this changeableneſs 
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braced by it. Now theſe true repreſentati- 
ons of things to the mind, can only be made 
by illuminated reaſon ; and we may be ſure 
that ſuch images as ſhe draws of them there, 
will have a true likeneſs; and if ſhe were 


to copy them over again ten thouſand times, 


ſhe would draw them exactly with the ſame 
lineaments and features; for, where the 
things themſelves don't alter, we W be ſure 
her pencil won't vary. 

XI. In order to paſs a right and juſt 
judgment in any caſe whatſoever, it is neceſ- 


| fary to have unbiafſed affections: how then 


can a man, captivated and enflamed with the 
love of ſenſual pleaſures, be capable of gi- 
ving an impartial judgment between God and 
the world? Or how is a man, with affecti- 
ons enſlaved by vice, fit to judge between 
that and virtue? And yet'men, thus incapa- 
citated to be judges in theſe caſes, are often 
very conhdently paſſing ſentence ; and, what 
is worſe, too many ſeemingly. unconcerned 
ſpectators, are apt to be perſuaded by them, 


that their judgment is equitable. 


XII. MepiTATI1ON is the life of virtue, 
as virtue is the life of the ſoul. It is the con- 
* Py which a. happy and delightful com- 

B munication 
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I h munication is maintained between God and 
4th the ſoul; through which the graces and bleſſ- 
1 i ings of God deſcend to the foul, and through 
which the ardour, the praiſes, and adoration 
of the ſoul aſcend to God. It is the exer- 
Ciſe of the ſoul, which makes it, and preſerves 
it, vigorous and healthful ; without which it 
would ſoon become heavy and languid, void 
af pleaſure, and weary of its own being; and 
this uneaſineſs would oblige it to ſeek its ſa- 
tisfactionin vain and trifling entertainments, 
and debaſe it at laſt even to folly and vice. 
XIII. I ſuppoſe theſe words, Pray with- 
out ceaſing, may very well be interpreted ac- 
_ .. cording to the literal meaning of them: for if 
the ſoul can once get an abſolute dominion. over 
its paſſions," keeping continually a ſtrict guard 
over them; if it be always duly prepared, 
and have, in their juſt degrees, all the requi- 
ſites. of prayer, which are. faith, repentance, . 
love, humility, obedience, thankfulneſs, re- 
; fignation, charity, and ſincerity, tho“ the man 
be not always upon his knees, yet his con- 
verſation will be in ſuch a manner in heaven, 
his ſoul will be ſo abſtracted from the world, 
as to be almoſt continually exerciſing itſelf. 
in ſome act either of praiſe, petition or ado- 
„ e ration 
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a ration of God; which, no doubt, his infi- 
- nite goodneſs will accept as an inceſſant pray- 
er, tho” it be not accompanied with all the 
outward circumſtances of it ; which, to be 
ſure, won't be neglected neither, by ſuch a 
one, at proper ſeaſons: And, in reality, a 
formal and cuſtomary kneeling, a lifting up 
the hands and eyes to heaven, without the 
heart; a cold and careleſs uttering of words, 
is but the dead carcaſe of prayer: the life 
of it conſiſts in the combination of the fore- 
mentioned qualifications, without which it 
can neither be ſatis factory to a wiſe man, nor, 
it is to be feared, acceptable to the Almighty 
God; whom I humbly beg to inſtruct and en- 
able me both how and what to pray, that none 
of my addreſſes to him may be unworthy of 
ſo great and glorious a being. 
- XIV. Had: men but the fame curiolity _ 
in their inquiries relating to the efſence of 
God, and the immortality of their own ſouls, 
- as they have in other philoſophical matters, it 
would carry them earneſtly to implore his aſ- 
ſiſtance, which is abſolutely neceflary, in order 
to make the experiments requiſite to ſuch ſu- 
blime diſcoveries; by the help of which a a 
AY progreſs would ſoon be made in thoſe 
| B 2 | moſt 
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moſt profitable ſciences of wiſdom and vir- 
tue; which indeed are the only ones worthy 
of our time and pains, as being the only 
ones that can conduct us to ſubſtantial hap- 


pineſs in this life, and to that which is eter- 
nal in the next; and which are too generally 


neglected, if not rejected, through our igno- 
rance of the beauties and advantages of them. 


Now the experiment I would have every one 


make, is this: firſt, having made a ſerious 


and fincere application to God, to betake 


themſelves heartily to the. ſubduing all their 


_ paſſions, which are ſo many clouds and fatal 
impediments to the mind's advancement in 
this moſt excellent knowledge ; to purify the 

ſoul as much as poſſible from all vicious and 


impure affections and inclinations; and, af- 


ter theſe things are done, no body knows 


what infinitely profitable, and conſequently 


delightful, diſcoveries ſhe would be capable 


to make of her own nature, and in how extra- 


ordinary a manner the good God would be 
pleaſed to reveal himſelf to her, being thus 


purified, but thoſe moſt happy few, who 
have thus made the experiment ; none but 


they can know what evidences and aſſurances 
of their own immortality, are conveyed by 


that 
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that divine being to ſouls thus diſpoſed to re- 
ceive them; what glances of his eternal 
brightneſs and glory he is pleaſed to dart up- 
on them for their comfort and encourage- 
ment ; and. what extraordinary meaſures of 


faith, how nearly approaching to certain= 


ty, he may vouchſafe to afford them, by 
the more intimate communication and ope- 
ration of his bleſſed ſpirit, to complete their 
telicity. . os 
XV. Ir is of great ufe to reflect, that 
the riches, honours, and pleaſures which we 4 
are apt ſo eagerly to purſue, when paſt, leave | 


no advantage behind them; and that all the 


pains, miferies, and troubles, which we ſo 
carefully avoided, when they depart from us, 
carry all their miſchiefs along with them: fo 


that it is equal, when a man comes to die, 
whether he ſpent all his time in pleaſures 


and delights, lying at his eaſe on beds of 
.down, or whether he had Jain all his life- 
time tormented upon a rack; whether he had 
lived a king, or a beggar: ſo great are the va- 


nities of the one condition; ſo ſhort the mi- 


ſeries of the other 9. | TT 
_ XVI. For 


Vid. medit, IX, and the note at the foot of page 6th, 
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' XVI. Fon a man not to find in his heart 
to betake himſelf to the ſolid comforts of a vir- 
tuous life, for fear of interrupting or ſpoiling 
the gay diverſions and pleaſures of the world, 
is juſt as reaſonable, as for a man to be fo 
much delighted with the neatneſs of his gar- 
den, and charmed with the variety of plants 


and flowers, and other pretty contrivances of 


it, that he could not find in his heart to de- 


face it, tho he were ſure to diſcover a mine 


of gold by digging it up. 


XVII. Wnosok VER would be wife, and f- 
conſequently happy, muſt raze out of his 


mind all thoſe falſe miſtaken notions that 
have been imprinting there from his infancy ; 
and endeavour to expel from thence that per- 
nicous infection of error, which it has been 
ſo long hatching from erroneous cuſtoms and 
examples, and, which will prove fatal to it, 
i too long neglected. Among ten thouſand 
other things, of which we have miſtaken 


notions, I will make choice of thoſe of life 


and death for my preſent conſideration: how 
charmingly deſirable does our fancy paint the 


one, and with what dreadful deformity does 


it diſguiſe the other? and how uneaſy are 


theſe wrong conceptions apt to make us, by 
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fixing our affections upon that of them, which 
we muſt not long enjoy, and raifing our a- 


verſion to the other, which we cannot poſſi - 
bly avoid ? Our great buſineſs then, in order 
to make our lives ſerene and happy, is, to re- 


move our affections from the one, and our 


averſion from the other; and, to compaſs 
this, we muſt deface thoſe images of them 
both, which our deluding fancies have drawn 
upon our minds, and ſet ourſelves diligently 
to tracing out new lines, and more reſem- 


bling features. And firſt, to conſider that 


| gaudy blaze of life that appears fo fair, and 
ſhines ſo bright, which is almoſt extinguiſh- 


ed as ſoon as kindled, and, by its ſpeedy de- 


cay, becomes contemptible ; let us paint it 


binding and fettering the ſoul, and detaining 
it in 2 dark uncomfortable priſon, darkene& 


by ignorance, and made uncomfortable by 


folly ; and let death be drawn in its naturat 


ſhape, as the friend and deliverer of the feul, 
approaching to releaſe it from this hated con- 
finement, and to put it into the poſſeſſion of 


that defirable liberty, after which it had ſo 
long been languiſhing. What we 1mproper- 


ly call life is no more of it, than that which 
a child has in he womb, who can't properly 
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be ſaid to enter into life till it is born, and 
the midwife is thought to do it no unkind of- 


f ice in bringing it into the world; why then 


ſhould we think death our enemy, for doing 
the ſame friendly office to the ſoul, which 
cannot truly be faid to enter into life till it 


enters into eternity, ſince that only is worthy 
to be called life, which is eternal, and to 


which it can only attain by the kind aſſiſtance 
of death? Then thoſe glimmering ſparks of 
life it had here below, will be kindled into 
a glorious unextinguiſhable flame: inſtead of 
thoſe faint rays of pleaſure which it pleaſed 
the great and good God to make to ſhine here 
upon it, by the means. of faith and virtue, e- 
ternal ſtreams of joy and brightneſs ſhall then 


flow in upon it, from the incomprehenſible. 


glories of his divine preſence. 
XVII. Fair is the brightneſs of the 
ereat God ſhining upon the ſoul; and 
virtue, which is nothing elſe but a combina- 
tion of love and obedience to him, is a light 
proceeding from faith : ſo that they both ebb 
and flow together; and when faith ruſhes in 


plentifully, and rifes high.in the ſoul, virtue 
will maintain a proportionable height ; but, 


as that retires and grows low, this will re- 


treat 
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treat and fink alſo. Now our paſſions ate the 
black thick clouds that cauſe fo frequent and 
tedious eclipſes of this light of faith ; and, by 
their interpoſing, deprive the ſoul of its only 
comfort: they are thoſe fierce and ſtrong 


| winds that keep back this tide from flowing 


in-upon the ſoul, both to refreſh and enrich 
it; which, I-think, is argument ſufficient for 
the abſolute neceſſity of the utter extirpation of 
our pernicious paffions *. 

XIX. How long is the foul kept and 
nouriſhed in ignorance of itſelf, and of its o- 
riginal, like a child of noble extraction, by 
ſome misfortune, obliged to be concealed, 


and educated as their own, by poor peaſants; 


who, believing himſelf to'be of no higher 
birth, entertains-no other than mean and low. 
thoughts and deſigns ſuitable to ſuch a condi- 
tion: but, ſo ſoon as his true parents are 
made known to him, he quickly baniſhe; 
from his mind all that is baſe and ignoble, 
and, animated by the knowledge of his true 
condition, conceives ſuch thoughts as are 

C anſwerable 


* 


* When I ſpeak of the extirpation of paſſions, 1 
mean only the reſtraint of the vicious extray yn of 
of our f alſeCtions. Vide page 23+ 
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anſwerable to.it. *Tis faith which makes 
this diſcovery to the ſoul, and no ſooner ac- 
quaints it, that it has the great God for its 
parent, but it diſcards all baſe, ungenerous 
deſigns, and renounces its former trifling plea- 
ſures, and mean affections, diſdaining the 
low objects of its love and deſire; it is im- 
mediately filled with noble and afpiring 
thoughts; all its aims and deſigns from 
thenceforth become great and clevated, and 
worthy of its divine birtn. 

- AX, "Tas wonderful that pride ſhould. 
be fo natural to man! that, it ſhauld take 
root ſo deep, in ſo impotent and helpleſs a 
creature; whereas, when rightly conſidered, 
all human power is entirely founded upon hu- 
man weakneſs: it is not the empire over 
beaſts, but over his fellow- creature, man, 
that is the ſubject of his ambition, and cauſe 
of his pride. And this reflexion ought to be 
his mortification, that he himſelf is liable to 
all che injuries he can offer to another; and 
that it is the weakneſs and infirmity of hu- 
man nature, equally common to himſelf, that 
renders any man obnoxious to bis cruelty or -- 
oppreſſion. 


* 


XXI. Pre, 
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XXI. PRI DR, by A great miſtake, is 
commonly taken for greatneſs of ſoul, as if 
the ſoul was to be ennobled by vice: for that 
pride is one of the moſt enormous of vices, I 
think no reaſonable man will diſpute; it is 
the baſe offspring of weakneſs, imperfection 


and ignorance; fince, were we not weak and 


imperfect creatures, we ſhould not de deſti- 
tute of the knowledge of ourſelves ; and, had | 
we that knowledge, it were inpoſtble | we 
ſhould be proud. But, on the contrary, true 
humility is the certain mark of a. bright rea- 


ſon, and elevated ſoul, as being the natuf . . 


conſequence of them. When we came. to 
have our minds cleared by reaſon from thoſe 
thick-miſts that our diſorderly paſſions Galt a. 
bout them; when we come to diſcetn möke 
perfectly, and conſider more nearly, the ini 


menſe power and goodneſs, the infinite glo- 


ry and duration of God; and, to make a 


compariſon. between theſe perfections of his, 
and our own frailty and weakneſs, and the 
ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our beings, we 
ſhould humble ourſelves even to the duſt be- 
fors him. Can the greateſt monarch upon 
earth free himſelf from the leaſt miſchief that 
is incident to the meaneſt of men? Can he, 
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a great and true difference between man and 
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by his own power, give ſtrength to his body, 
or length to his life? Can he free the one || | 
from pains and diſeaſes, - or the other from 
vexation and trouble ? If not, what excel- 
lence has he to boaſt of above other men? | 
What advantage has he to be proud of in re- | 
lation to his fellow-creatures? Cuſtom has | 


made a wide difference indeed between man 


and man; but it is a difference purely fanci- 
ful, and not real; for it muſt be ſome in- 
trinſick worth in any creature, that muſt give 
it the preference to another. Titles, riches, 
and fine houſes, ſignify no more to the ma- 
king of one man better than another, than 


tte finer ſaddle to the making the better 


horſe. And it truly ſhews a poor ſpirit for 
one man to take theſe paultry advantages of 
another: If be is ambitious to excel his 


_ fellows, let it be in ſomething that belongs to 
_ himſelf, ſomething that demonſtrates him to 
de a better creature; and not think, like a 


falſe jewel among ignorant people, to. derive 
a value from being ſet in gold: let him con- 
tend in virtue, which alone is capable to put 


man; and whoſoever gains the advantage 
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there, has reafon to valye.it, _ twill ne- 
ver make him proud. 

XXII. Ir ſeems a little ſtrange, at firſh, 
that reaſon, which is always conſtant, and 
the ſame, ſhould make ſuch various impreſſi- 
ons upon mens minds: but, when we come 
to conſider, it is no more to be wondered at, 
that men differ in their judgments. and opini- 
ons, than that they are unlike in their faces. 
For the ſame argument muſt have different 
effects, according to mens different under- 
ſtandings, as the ſame diſtant object appears 
differently to ſeveraF men, according as EN 
happens to ftrike -each man's fight: | 
which ſeems green to one, may appear — | 
to another: ſo that, till the ſenſe of ſeeing 
becomes uniform in ſeveral men, it is impot- 


ſible that any object ſhould have the fame. 


appearance to them. And it holds alike, as 
to the operation of reaſon and arguments 
upon the mind. Reaſon, we know, is uni- 
form ; and whatever diſputes concerning it a 
rife, it is not really that there are different 
appearances in reaſon, but the difference is 
m our conception and underſtandings. Rea- 
fon is not various, tho' our weak judgments. 
concerning her are ſo. If all mens ſights 
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were alike and true, every object muſt ne- 
ceſſarily appear alike to them, and ſuch as 
really they were, without any deception; 


and, in like manner, were all mens minds a- 


like, and rightly diſpoſed, all arguments and 
reaſons would work alike upon them all : but 
intereſt, partiality, pride, and other ungo- 


vernable affections, cauſe all the diſorders in | 


the mind; and conſequently in the world. 
XXIII. THe paſſions and affections * of 
the mind are commonly confounded one with 
another, and promiſcuouſly uſed, as two dif- 
ferent words to ſignify the fame thing; which 
11 think prejudicial, and apt to lead men into 
great and fatal miſtakes; for, ſince ſome 


paſſions only are taken to be vicious, and o- 


thers allowed to be innocent, as, by ſuch nice 


diſtinctions, the difference between them is 
not eaſily diſcovered, fo, by mens partiality, 
and indulgence to their own frailties and their 
Pleaſure, it is to be feared, that ſuch paſſi- 
ons only will be by them interpreted to be vi- 


Cious, as don't thwart their inclinations, and 


to which they themſelyes are not- greatly ad- 
| | 1 "ps: 
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dicted : by this means vicious paſſions may 
attack us in diſguiſe, at diftance hang out 
friends colours; but when they approach to 
aſſault us, we ſhall perceive to our ſmart, 
that they are enemies.. Beſides, I think it is 
treating vice a little too favourably, to let it 
ſhelter . itſelf under the ſame name with in- 


nocence: therefore, for my own private aſ- 


ſiſtance, I ſhall take the liberty to make this 
diſtinction between affection and paſſion; that 
when the juſt boundaries between theſetwo ve- 
ry different territories, are fairly marked out, I 


may the better be able to keep within the li- 


mits of the one, without making incurſions. 
into the other. Now, I take the affeCtions 
of the ſoul to be the life and vigour of it; 
by whoſe warmth and activity all the ſprings 
of it receive their power of moving and act- 
ing, add without which the ſoul could no 
more ſubſiſt than the body without the ſoul : 
'tis by the help of the affections that it moves 
to good or evil, that it acts virtuouſly or vici- 
oully. The affections may be ſaid to be the fire 
of the ſoul, which, wiſely managed, is rea- 
dy ta ſerve it for all forts of beneficial purpo- 
ſes; but, if careleſsly neglected, or fooliſhly. 
employed, is capable of breaking into unruly 
flames, 
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flames, to its utter ruin and deſtruction. So 
long as his fire is under the management of 
reaſon, it is both uſeful and neceſſary, and 
ſtill retains the name of a fection: but, when 
it becomes diſorderly, and breaks looſe from 
her government, then it becomes pernicious 
and vicious, and deſervedly aſſumes the name 
of paſſion, which ſignifies the diſorder and an- 
guiſh of the ſoul : ſo that when at any time 1 
ſpeak of the neceſſity of eradicating, or ex- 


tinguiſhing the paſſions, I don't mean to e- 
radicate, or extinguſh the affections of the 


ſoul, without which it cannot ſubſiſt ; but to 
eradicate and extinguiſh the diſorders and an- 
guiſh of it, with whieh it cannot ſubſiſt com- 
fortably. 

XXIV. Human reaſon of itſelf has not 
force or power ſufficient to lead and conduct 
2 man to wiſdom and virtue; which are of 


that noble and ſublime nature, that nothing 
but the divine influence can produce them in 
che ſoul of man: ſo that virtue may be ſaid 
to be a new affection, not born in the ſoul, 


but introduced into it by the divine influence, 


which moves him to love thoſe things that 


are pleaſing to God, and to hate and reject 
whatſoever may offend - him. 


XXV. Man 
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XXV. Man is both born and nouriſhed 
in error: he does not only ſuck his nurſe's 


milk, but imbibes her errors: he does not 


only receive his being from his parents, but, 
together with it, their errors alſo: he is 
not only diverted with the converſation of 
his companions, but infected with their miſ- 
takes. Thus error takes the earlieſt poſſeſhon 
of the ſoul, and never quits her hold, till o- 


bliged to it either by the grace of God, or 


ſtroke of death. Nor is it any wonder, in 
theſe circumſtances, that man ſhould be ig- 
norant of the right ends of life, and of his 
true buſineſs in the world. *Tis to bg fear- 
ed, that too many have no other notion, 


than that they are placed in the world like 


beaſts in a paſture, to devour the product of 
it z and that their great work is to endeavour 
to excel each other in large poſſeſſions, rich 
cloaths, ſtately houſes, coſtly furniture, ſplendid 
equipage, delicate tables, and ſuch other trin- 
kets of pride and luxury, and incitements to 
violence and injuſtice. And this is the noble 
ambition that kind parents ſtrive to kindle in 
their beloved children. Great God! that 
mens underſtandings and ambition ſhould be 
lo ſhort-ſighted, as neither to ſee, nor aim at 
— any 
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any thing beyond the poor extent of theſe - 


impertinent vanities! and that any man can 
think that thou haſt given him a being to be 
wholly employed in theſe purſuits! that thou 
haſt beſtowed reaſon upon him only that he 


may ſully it with his paſſions, as if the uſe 


of it were not to give him the- pre-eminence 
over beaſts, : but to render him inferior to 
them ; -for doubtleſs a - rational brute is the 
worlt of brutes, as having larger capacities 
for miſchief. *'Tis-ftrange that a man can 


- think that he receives bleſſings from God not 


to make him more mindful. of him, or to 
excite his addreſſes to him, but to make him 
neglect and forget him] that his gifts are be- 
ſtowed upon him, to rob the great Benefa- 
Cor of his affection, which is the uſual con- 
ſequence of them! and that the faint and 
forced adorations of his laſt breath are the 
only tribute due to God, as it is too often 
che only one that falls to his ſhare 


XXVI. ALL men bave ſome chief aim | 


. ſuperior to all others:; the compaſſing of 
. which is the great employment of their 
thoughts, and labour of their ſoul: other de- 
ſigns being carried on only leiſurely and acci- 
dentally, without any great concern; the 

5 | ſoul 
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foul being entirely bent upon the ſucceſs of 


| that which it has made choice of, as its 


grand buſineſs and ſatisfaction. That of the 
ambitious man, is power and honour; that 
of the luxurious man, is ſenſual pleaſure; 
that of the covetous man, is the increaſe of 
his wealth : but that of the wiſe man, is the 


| Increaſe of his virtue: he looks upon the 


world as the ſtage, where he is placed by 
the great Creator to act his part, and upon 
life as the time allowed him to act it in: he 


is diligently careful of all his actions and be- 


haviour, knowing that his fate depends upon 
his performances: he values not the hiſſings 
or applauſes of the inconſtant ignorant multi- 


tude; but is moſt induſtriouſly folicitous to ob- 


tain the approbation of the Almighty Spectator. 

XXVII. Max is the only creature in the 
world, whoſe happineſs is imperfect, and 
who is ſenſible that it is ſo ; who has ſome- 
thing in him that diſdains the-imperſeQtion of 
his own being, and languiſhes after a eondi- - 
tion more perfect. Were he compo only, 
like other animals, of fleſh. and blood, he 
would find no more faults with his being than. 
they do. with. theirs ; fince the matter of 


which his body and theirs is made, is not ca- 
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pable of ſuch reflexions : but theſe- are the 
ſecret repinings of the ſoul, by which ſhe 
plainly diſcovers herſelf; and our attentive 
obſervations of her, will ſoon turn into de - 
monſtrations that we have ſuch a principle e- 
xiſtent in us. And, ſince it is natural for all 


beings to ſeck and thirſt after happineſs, it is 


neceſſary to know where the ſeat of it is fi- 
ed; it being the want of that knowldge that 
makes us waſte ſo. much time in vain purſuits, 
and unprofitable attempts, in endeavouring to 
eonfine happineſs to the body, which is a 
priſon too weak to hold it; and the ſenſes 
that conduct it thither are too feeble long to 
guard and detain it: it is always attempting 
to make its eſcape; and what is worſe, it 
never miſſes of its aim. Beſides, if it has 
no other exiſtence than the body, it muſt be 
very ſhort-lived, and, in a contemptible por- 
tion of time, periſh with it. A man that is 
of that opinion muſt be ſure to keep his 
thoughts always ſteadily confined within the 


compaſs of this life and world: for, if they 


happen to wander beyond it, they will enter 
into dark uncomfortable regions, that will 
afford them nothing but black and diſmal 
Py which too many gay unthinking 
people 
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people find by ſad experience. Now virtue, 
which I may define to be the ſcience of hap- 
pineſs, will give us true notions of it, and 
teach us, that the true ſeat of it is in the ſoul ; 
which is of a capacity large enough to con- 
tain it, and of a duration laſting enough to 
preſerve it to eternity : there it may riſe to 
unmeaſurable heights without reftraint; it 
can never over-burden or over-power the 

ſoul. It is the poor feeble body only that is 
not able to fupport it, that is toa weak to 
bear the rapid and violent motions of the 
foul, when it is filled and agitated with an 
exceſſive joy. The heart is capable of bear» 
ing but a ſmall inſignificant meaſure of joy; 
it may eaſily be overcharged with it, like a 
gun with powder, and be rent and deſtroyed 
with the irreſiſtible efforts of it; according 
to the ſeveral degrees of which, it is evident 
it often: occaſions extaſies, ſwoonings, and 
death. The heart can no more ſupport im- 
moderate joy than immoderate grief; the one 
is deſtructive by too much dilating it, the o- 
ther by too great a depreſſion; and it is e- 
qual whether the veſſel be cruſhed by too 
ſtrong a preſſure without, or torn in pieces 
by too violent: an extenſion: from within; 
| = which 
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which ſoever of them happens, the frail caſk 


is broken, and life ſpilt. 


XXVIII. In caſe of 8 it is a 
prudent caution to avoid the encounter, 
when we are confcious of weakneſs, or unable 
to withſtand it : but I don't think it the part 
of a generous mind to reſt ſatisfied in a ſafety 
that is always owing to flight: it is much 
braver to keep the mind continually exerci- 
ſed, and inured by imaginary conflicts, till it 
is taught and enabled to overcome in thoſe. 
that are real ; that whatſoever temptation. of- 
fers itſelf, the ſoul may be intrepid, and co- 
ming bravely to the encounter, may know 
how to be victorious by its own force and 


virtue. 


: XXIX. -*Tis a prepoſterous reſolution. 
that ſome people take, of deferring to be vir- 
tuous till they grow old, imagining, that. 


wiſdom: is the natural conſequence of old: 


age; as if that which is. the greateſt imperfe- 


| tion of human nature, were moſt proper to 


confer upon us the higheſt perfection of it. 


Long obſervation indeed gives experience; 
but that is a thing very different from wiſ- 


dom, tho? it is the utmoſt advantage old 
age can pretend to beſtow upon us. Now it 
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is to be conſidered, that virtue is a habit of 
the mind, to be acquired with great induſtry 
and application ; to-be-forctbly introduced in- 
to the ſoul, in oppoſition to vice, which has 
gotten, it is to be ſuppoſed, a long and un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of it, and muſt be diſ- 
lodged with great difficulty, and by a pal 
vering reſolution. And this is not to be'ef- 
fected in a little time; the inhabitants are all 
of its ſide; and it has ſo carefully ſtrength- 
ened the place, that the ſiege muſt be both 

long and doubtful. *Tis like to be an atchieve- 
ment that will not only require the. vigour of 
youth, but more time alſo than old age has 
to beſtow upon it. The chief end of a vir- 
fttjuous life, is to give us as near a reſem- 
blance as is poſſible to God, to make us pure 
as he is pure; that is, to raiſe us to the utmoſt 
degree of purity our frail nature is capable of. 
Now, the deferring this work till we grow 
old, is reſolving firſt, to be as unlike God 
as is poſſible, in a confident, but very ridi- 
culous aſſurance, that old age will help our 
deformity, and give us a very. good reſem- 
blance of him, and in an inſtant canfer upon 
zus purity. like his, after we have wilfully 
paſſed our whole life in contracting pollution. 
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So wonderful a change as this, it is poſible 


for him who can do all things, tho' not for 
age, to make; but it is ſuch a one as no 
man can reaſonably expect. Can we think, 


when the pureſt and ſprightlieſt part of life 


has been drawn out to vice, that the dregs 
are an offering fit for God ? Can we think it 


then. only fit to pleaſe him, when we are not 


able to offend him longer? This is no better 


than a being caſt upon God Almighty by age 


and -infirmity againſt our will; like mari- 
ners who are forced by ſtorms and tempeſts 
upon à coait they never intended to come 


XXX. Tis generally believed, that the 
deluge occafioned the ſhortneſs of man's life, 
which is much contracted ſince that time, in 
.compariſon of its length in the time of the 

_ antediluvian patriarchs; and we find, that 
the viciouſneſs of mankind occaſioned the de- 
Juge: and very probably God thought fit to 
-drown the world for theſe two reaſons : firſt, 
to puniſh the then living offenders; and, 

next, to prevent mens plunging into thoſe 

_ prodigious depths of impiety for all future a- 
ges: for if, in this ſhort term of life, which 

is now allotted to mankind, men are * 
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ble of being 'puft up to ſuch an inſolent de- 
gree of pride and folly, as to forget God and 
their own mortality, his power and their own 
weakneſs. If a proſperity, bounded by three- 
ſcore and ten years (and what mortal's-pro- 
ſperity ſince the deluge ever laſted ſo long?) 
can ſwell the mind of fo frail a creature to 
ſuch a prodigious ſize of vanity, what boun- 


daries could then be put to his arrogance, if 


his life and proſperity were likely to continue 
eight or nine hundred years together, like 
that of the patriarchs. If, under the preſent. 
circumſtances of life, mens paſſions can riſe 
ſo high; if the preſent, ſhort, and uncertain 
enjoyments of the world are able to occaſion 
ſuch an extravagant pride, ſuch unmeaſu- 
rable ambition, ſuch ſordid avarice, ſuch bar- 
barous rapine and injuſtice, ſuch malice and 
envy, and ſo many other deteſtable things 
that compoſe the numerous train of vice, 
how would the paſſions have flamed, and to 
what a monſtruous ſtature would every vice 
have grown, if thoſe enjoyments that provo- 
| ked and increaſed them were of eight or nine 
hundred years duration? If eternal happineſs 
and eternal puniſhment is able to make no 

ſtronger impreſſions upon mens minds, ſo near 


1 
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at hand, it may well be imagined, that, at 
ſo great a diſtance, they would have made 
none at all; that the one would have been en- 
tirely diveſted of its allurements, and the other 
of its terrors, and the great Creator deprived of 
that obedience and adoration which is-ſo juſt- 
ly due to him from his creatures. Thus the 
inundation of vice has, in ſome meaſure, by 
God's.goodneſs, been prevented by an inun- 
dation of water : that which was the puniſh- 
ment of one generation, may be ſaid to have 
been the preſervation of all thoſe which have 
ſucceeded it; for, if life: had not been thus 
clipt, one Tiberius, one Caligula, one Nero, 
one Lewis XIV. had been ſufficient to have 
deſtroyed the whole race of mankind: each 
of whoſe lives, had they been ten times as 
long, and the miſchiefs tliey: occaſioned mul- 
tiplied by that number, it might eaſily be 
computed how great a plague one ſuch a 
long-lived monſter would have been to the 
world. N | 
XXXI. Men are apt to put very narrow 
limits to human virtue; and, as a reaſon for 
their ſo doing, they plead the frailty of human 
nature; which they pretend has put ſuch ſcan- 
ty bounds to it, that it is in vain to attempt | 
| | to 
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to enlarge them. Men may flatter themſelves 


if they pleaſe with ſuch pretences ; but I doubt 


they will not paſs for warrantable excuſes of 
our careleſſneſs and negligence. I doubt it 
will appear, that if the ſtream of our affeQi- 
ons is too ſmall to water a larger field of 
virtue, it is becauſe it is diverted for other 
purpoſes, into other channels. Where inte- 


reſt and ambition lead men, they can break 


through the bounds of poſſibility, and march 
far into the territories even of ſeeming impoſ- 
ſibility; but, when virtue is our conductor, we 
are not aſhamed to ſtop long before we arrive 
within ſight of thoſe borders. In the former 
caſe, men can depend upon the help of that i- 
maginary idol Fortune; but, in the latter, they 
dare not rely upon the promiſed and ſure aſ- 


| ſiſtance of the all- powerful God. The riches 


and magnificence- of a Perſian king, the 
wealthy treaſures of the far diſtant Indies could 
ſo inflame the ſoul of Alexander the Great, as 


to make him perform actions incredible, . 


ſurmount difficulties ſeemingly invincible- 
But the eternal joys of heaven, the infinitely 
glorious and truly ineſtimable treafures of the. 


great King of kings, have not, it ſeems,. 


charms ſufficient to kindle in eur fouls the 
a E 2 ſame 
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ſame ardour. So much is the thirſt of fame 
greater than that of virtue; ſo much, to our 
confuſion be it ſpoken, are our paſſions ſtrong- 
er than our faith, 

XXXII. A wiſe man nf not only take 
care to govern his own paſſions, but that he 
may not be governed by thoſe of other men: 
for, if we muſt be ſubject to paſhon, it is e- 

qual whether it be our own or other people's. 
When the right way is loft, it is no matter to 
which hand we wander. Now it may hap- 
pen, in many caſes, that when a man hath | 
withſtood his own paſſions, and acted in con- 
formity to reaſon, yet other men, guided by 
paſſion, not by reaſon, finding fault with his 
actions, will be apt to give him a diſlike of 

his own proceedings, unleſs he be very well 
| fixed and confirmed in his principles and rea- 
ſon. This is a matter that very well deſerves 
our utmoſt attention; ſince upon it depends 
not only the peace and tranquillity of our 
lives, but even our virtue alſo, which will be 
in danger to be ſhaken, if the mind be not 
ſteady, and proof againſt the reproaches and 
derifions -of the world. | 

XXXIII. Mos r men are ready enough 
to reckon up the i income of their eſtates, .and 

compute 
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compute how it will anfwer their ſeveral ex- 


pences ; but few employ their arithmetick to 
calculate the value and income of their life | 
and time, or conſider how they may be ex- 


pended to the beſt advantage. in theſe the beg - 


gar has as large a revenue as the king, tho' they: 
are juſtly accounted the more valuable treaſure, 
The gracious God has diſtributed equal por- 


tions of theſe to all degrees and conditions of 


men, tho' not to every particular' man the 
fame proportion; and the ſum total of this is 
threeſcore and ten years, all beyond that be- 
ing labour and forrow ; and many years alſo 


on this ſide of it. Now we have to conſider 


how much of this is likely to be ſpent in hap- 
pineſs and enjoyment, and: how much will 
be employed to leſs pleaſing purpoſes ; which. 
may be thus eaſily computed : twenty. years 


may be deducted for education, which is a 


time of diſciphne and reſtraint, and young 5 


people are never eaſy till they are got over 


it ; and the laſt ten years of the ſeventy may 
be deducted for ſickneſs and infirmities, - 


| which very often is the portion of thoſe years: 


fo that. theſe thirty, taken out of life, there 
remain but forty; out of which a third part, 


being at leaſt cight hours in the four and 
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twenty, which amounts to about fourteen years 
more, muſt be deducted for ſleep, that ſiſter 
and image of death; and then there remain 
but twenty fix ; out of which, when the re- 
quiſite allowances are taken for the time we 
are made uneaſy with our own paſſions, 'and 
tormented with other peoples; for what paſſ- 
es in ſickneſs, pain, loſs, and affliction, what 
we conſume in anxiety for things that muſt 
inevitably happen, and what in anguiſh for 
accidents irrecoverably paſt ; what paſſes in 
ſtupid and inſipid amuſements, or brown 
ſtudies, without either trouble or pleaſure ; 
when this is ſummed up, the poor inconſider- 
able remainder, I doubt, we ſhall not ac- 
count much better for; it being generally un- 
profitably waſted in vice and vanity, 
XXXIV. I ſuppoſe mens paſſions don't t 
only make them miſerable in this world, but 
are no inconſiderable part of their torment in 
hell: for the body limits and reſtrains the 
foul; ſo that the flame either of virtue or 
vice cannot blaze in this life to an exceſſive 
degree: but, when it is freed from that con- 
finement, the paſſions become ten thouſand 
times more furious and raging, being let 
| looſe by divine vengeance to torment and 
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rack the vicious foul : as, on the other hand, 
every virtue is heightened and increaſed un- 
meaſurably, to the + infinite joy of the ſoul 
that is virtuous. For it is to be ſuppoſed, . 
that the inclinations. which the ſoul has either 
to virtue or vice at its departue out of the 
body, are not changed after its ſeparation, 
but exceedingly augmented and ſtrengthened; 
ſo that it is highly neceſſary to take ſufficient 
time to endue it with an habitual virtue, be- 
fore it paſſes into eternity, where habits are 
not altered, but improved. 
XXXV. Tus ſoul agitated with paſſi- 
ons, fares like a weak bird in a ſtormy day; 
ſhe is not able to make a ſtraight flight, but 
is toſſed from the tract ſhe would purſue, be- 
ing loft and carried in the air at the pleaſure 
of the winds, In this condition is the ſoul, 
till, by a conſtant meditation upon the 
great God, and application to him, it has 
obtained a ſtrong and vigorous faith to ballaſt 
and ſtrengthen it, and enable it to maintain 
the ftraight and Ready courſe of virtue. 
XXXVI. RxrurAriox and praiſe may 
be uſeful ſupports to a weak virtue; but, 
when it becomes ſtrong, it muſt caſt them 
away with the * 
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that a child does his leading-ſtrings, when 


he has ſtrength enough to. walk without 
them. 

XXXVII. | 2Trs.2 contradidion to ima- 
gine, that reputation or praiſe .is a ſuitable 
recompence ſor virtue; ſince it is a reward 
tnat nothing but vanity can make acceptable: 
it declares a man both fooliſh and vicious, 


that can be pleaſed and ſatisfied with it; and 


that his merit is only owing to his pride. 
True virtue, as jt has no other aims than 
the ſervice and honour of the great God, fo 


the leaſt and only recompence it aſpires, to, is 


is approbation.and favour. 


XXXVIII. Tr gives a greatveſs of foul, 


truly noble, to a virtuous man, to conſider 


=) how honourable he is made, by his being the 


ſervant of ſo great and glorious a maſter. 


With what. generous thoughts, what firm 


and graceful confidence, does the aſſurance 
of his favour and love inſpire him? How 
-much does he diſdain to increaſe the gaudy 
ſlaviſn crowd, that ſo aſſiduouſſy attend the 
levees and. couche's of poor frail princes, 


whoſe beings: are no better than his own ? ' 


With how - much. indignation does he deſpiſe 
a fawning courtſhip, and . attendance upon 


inſolent : 
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inſolent and vicious favourites? ſcorning to 
pay ſuch a homage to vice. How contem- 
ptible do the vain intereſts and purſuits, hopes 
and fears, deſires and averſions, that ſo much 
buſy and diſturb the world, appear to him 
who has his ſoul enlightened and enlarged 
with the love of its great SEE and merci- 
ful Redeemer ? 

XXXIX. *'Tis wonderful to collider 
how vaſt. a progreſs the antient philoſophers 
made in virtue, apparently by the help of na- 
tural reaſon only; tho' many of them were 
not ignorant of the inability of human rea- 


J fon ſingly to make men virtuous; but were 


conſcious. of the neceſſity of divine affiſtance, 
in order to ſo great a performance. And I 
make no queſtion but many of them had that 
aſſiſtance to the conſummation of their own 
virtue. Tis aſtoniſhing to reflect upon the 
ſtrength of their faith, both as to the exiſt- 
ence of a deity, and the immortality of the 
ſoul ; and what ſurpriſing effects it had upon 

them, an rendering their lives highly virtuous, 
in begetting in them the utmoſt contempt. of 
the world, and the moſt profound reverence 
and adoration of God. With how: much 


* and courage, in thoſe cloudy times, 
F without 
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without the help and direction of the compaſ⸗ 
of revetation which we enjoy, did thoſe bold 
and generous navigators ſail in the wide and 

vaſt ſea of virtue? What great and uſeful 
diſtoveries did they there make? What rich 
mines did they lay open to the world, if men 
had had induſtry enough to have wrought in 
them, and wiſdom ſufficient to have exhauſt- 
ed their treafures ? But, O merciful God! 
how much greater and plainer diſcoveries haſt 
thou, in thy infinite goodneſs, been pleaſed 
fo reveal to mankind, by the example and 
doctrine of the bleſſed Jeſus, who has brought 
tife and immortality out of thick clouds and 
darkneſs, not only into a clearer and bright- 
er, (that were to ſay too little), but into an 
open and manifeſt light! whoſe goſpel is 4 
fyſtem of ſo refined a philoſophy, ſo exalted 
4 wiſdom, and the divine characters that 
_ ſhine in it are ſo conſpicuouſly legible, that 
nothing but the darkeſt ignorance and black- 
eſt corruption can hinder us from reading 
them; both which J beſeech thee, O bleſſed 
Saviour, to deliver me from, and that thou 
wilt be pleaſed to endue me with the ſame 
bleſſed ſpirit of eternal truth, by whom thy 
holy word was dictated to thy diſciples, that, 
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by its aſſiſtance in reading, I may underſtand 


it, and, by underſtanding, I may evermore 
delight i in it, and conform my lite * to 


it. 


XL. Mos x great and glorious God! 


who haſt appointed the rivers to haſten with 
a rapid motion to the ſea, be graciouſly plea- 
ſed, I moſt humbly beſeech thee, to make 


the ſtream of my will perpetually to flow with 


à chearful and impetuous courſe, bearing 
down pleaſure, intereſt, afflictions, death, : 
and all other obſtacles and impediments what- 
ſoever before it, till it plunge itſelf joyfully 
into the unfathomable ocean of thy divine will, 


for the. ſake of thy belaved ſan, my Saviour, 


- Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 


XLI. THis may be laid T 
neral maxim, that whoſoever is not ſincere to 
man, can never be {incere to God; nor can 


he that is unſincere to God, be ever ſincere to 


man: for without ſincerity there can be no 


virtue, either moral or divine. 


XLII. Tux original and progreſs of vis- 
tue ſeems to me to be thus: God, in the 


firſt place, gives grace to man, which grace 
| produces faith, faith wiſdom, and” wiſdom 
Fa Grace emlightens the ſoul, and makes 
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the objects of faith viſible to it; faith 3 
the profpect of felicity in view, neceſſarily 
begets wiſdom, or a moſt earneft deſire, and 
moſt prudent proſecution, of that felicity; 
the conſequence of which is virtue, or a ſuit- 


able conduct of our lives, for the attainment 


of the ſame end. But there is another ſort of 
faith, of a wretched kind, which may arife 
in the ſoul of vicious men at the approach of 
death; for the deluding ſcene of the pleaſures 
and vanities of the world being withdrawn, a 
new and real one will diſcover itſelf to them; 
they muſt then have faith; their eyes can no 
longer then be kept ſhut ; they muſt then be 
convinced, that there is a God, from whoſe 
glorious preſence they muſt for-ever be ex- 
cluded ; a heaven never to be enjoyed, and a 
hell not to be avoided. As to the mercies of 
God to ſinners, I deſire to have as enlarged 


| notions of them as may be conſiſtent with 


_ reaſon 3 having abundant need of them, and 
humbly implaring them for my own ſalva- 
tion. I make no doubt but that repentance 


and converſion may be, and ſometimes are, 


wrought by God Almighty, in a moment g 
and, he that ſees the ſincerity of it, may, 
- Without further proof, be pleaſed to accept it: 
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but it is an intolerable preſumption for any - 


one to expect and depend upon ſuch a favour ; 
beſides, that he who has this ſudden and late 
ſincerity cannot have the ſatisfaction of 
knowing it himſelf, having no time to make 
any convincing trial of it; but muſt ly under 
extraordinary doubts, whether it be real or 


not, whether it be the effect of grace, or on- 


ly the effect of fear; at beſt it is infinitehy 


hazardous; and the caſe is of that prodigious 
conſequence, that a wiſe man, if poſſible, 


would run no hazard at all. 

XLIII. AvaRice can overcome plea- 
ſure, and conſtrain the covetous man to aban- 
don it all the days of his life, for no other end 
than to heap up an uſeleſs treaſure ; and, were 
it not a ſhame, ſhould vice have power to do 


| what virtue cannot perform? Shall not our 


love and duty to the adorable God ſo much 
as oblige us- to exchange an inconſiderable 
pleaſure for a vaſtly great one? a pleaſure 
which, like a flower, is no ſooner blown than 
it fades, for a joy that beginning to take root 
and bloſſom here, will flouriſh and bear deli- 
cious fruit to all eternity ?. 


MAV. Tia neceilary to be wile; in ope 


7-02. love. iſto s 5 that we 
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may love mercy ; and, to be charitable, that 
we may love bounty: for, if theſe things be 
wanting in us, how can we love God, and 
_ adore him as we ought to do, for thoſe love- 
ly attributes? On the contrary, it is as ne- 
ceſſary to be temperate, that we may hate in- 
temperance; to be juſt, that we may hate 
-injuſtice ; to be humble, that we may hate 
Pride; otherwiſe how can we hate vice, 
which is fo odious to God? | 
XLV. My moſt gracious God, * 
haſt been ſo infinitely merciful to me and 
my dear child, not only the year paſt, but 
all the years of our life, be pleaſed to accept 
my moſt unfeigned thanks for thy innumera- 
dle bleflings to us; graciouſly pardoning the 
- manifold fins and infirmities of my life paſt, 
and bountifully beftowipg, both upon my 
dear child and myſelf, all thoſe graces and 
virtues that may render us acceptable to 
' thee. And every year thou ſhalt be plea- 
ed to add to our lives, add alſo, I moſt 
humbly implore thee, more ſtrength to our 
faith, more ardour to our love, and a great- 
er perfection to our obedience; and grant, 
- that, in an humble ſincerity, and conſtant per- 
© ſeverance, we may ſerve thee moſt faithfully 
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the remainder of our lives, for Jeſus-Chriſt his 
fake, thy bleſſed Son, our merciful Redeem- 
er. Amen. | 
XLVI. REason muſt be careful bs keep 
all the affections of the ſoul under a conſtant 
exerciſe and ſtrict diſcipline, as a ſkilful ge- 
neral does his ſoldiers; for too much reſt and 
| liberty will make them grow licentions and 
mutinous: and, when they have once learn- 
ed to be diſobedient, it will be a difficult 
| taſk to reduce them again under good com- 
XLVIL. How happy is the ſoul to whom 
virtue and vice are the only objects of its de- 
fires and averſions ! which loves nothing but 
what it is fure to obtain, and dreads nothing 
but what it is certain to avoid; which reffs 
upon a rock. whoſe foundation is immoveable; 
and leans upon a ſupport that can never de- 
ceie it; which ſecurely repoſes itſelf upon the 
great and gracicus God; and, unlading it - 
ſelf of all its cares, lays them upon him who 
ſo tenderly cares for us, and loves us with 
2 dearer and much better n 
able to love ourſelves. _ 5 
XLVIII. Ir we do not believe God Ak 
many to be an & wiſer than ourſelves, 
wy | 
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why do we worſhip him? If we do, why 
do we not, with a happy aſſurance, commit 
eurſelves, and all that belongs to us, entire- 
Iy to his will and diſpoſal? | 
__ - XLIX. LaiveLy and elevated ideas of 
God, and of eternal life, muſt neceſſarily 
create in-us moſt deſpicable. and .contempti- 
ble-notions of this life and world: for it is a 
notorious contradiction to fay, that our love 
to God is hearty and. ſincere, and yet, at the 
fame. time, we feel in ourſelves à great and 
earneſt love of the world; fince it is a natu- 
ral effect of love to create an ardent deſire to 
enjoy. the company and preſence of that which 
is: beloved: but vehemently. to love this life 
and this world, is to defire to be as far di- 
ſtant, . and as long abſent from God, whom 
we pretend to. * our love, as 
ãs poſſible. 
„ Jo In convinced, that the. plea» 
ſure of virtue has been, and ever will be, a 
riddle.in the world, as long as it laſts; the 
meaning of which has never, nor ever can 
be known or conceived, but by thoſe. to 
-whom it ſhall pleaſe God, out of his. nine 
* 3 it. * 5 
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LI. FA is that bleſſed tree which pro- 
duces the noble and divine fruits of wiſdom, 
virtue, and true felicity; but. withal it is of 
ſo fine and delicate a nature, that it will not 
grow and thrive in the cold and barren ſoil of 
man's heart, without his inceſſant care and in- 
duſtry, and the enlivening influence of the di- 
vine Spirit. O gracious God, ſo cheriſh and 
increaſe, I moſt humbly beſeech thee, that 
ſmall grain of it which thou haſt been plea- 
- fed to plant in my heart, that it may ſpread 
and flouriſh, and take ſuch firm root there, 
as to be able to defend itſelf, and protect me 
under the ſecure ſhelter of its branches, from 
all ſtorms and tempeſts that ſhall ever aſ- 
fault either the one or the other.. 8 
LII. Max muſt conſider his being in one 
of theſe two capacities; either as liable to 
an utter diſſolution by death, or as capable of 
an eternal continuance after it in happineſs, or 
in miſery. If he believes the firſt, why does 
he ever diſturb his mind with the doubtful 
thoughts of a God ? If he believes the latter, 
why does he —— entertain it with any 
thing elſe ? | 
LI. My eb ed ent bountiful God ! 
. what numberleſs praiſes have I to give thee, 
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and: pardons to beg of thee,” bott-ariſing from 
the employment] have been for ſome months 
paſt about! What thanks have I to return 
the for the eaſe; the convenieneies and com- 
forts of life, which' thou haſt ſo abundantly 
beſtowed upon me!] But, O my gracious 
Lord ! what fervent addreſſes ought I to 
mike to thy infinite mercy, to forgive my in- 
Pratitude and weakneſs, in ſuffering my 
thoughts to wander from thee, and my affe - 
Etions to grow languid towards thee ! How 
much time have I been impertinently conſu- 
ming in building a houſe, which I ought 0 
have employed in endeavouring to form my 
mind to a perſect obedience ito: thee! Par- 
don, great God! I befeech thee for Jeſus 
"Chriſt's fake, all my omiſſions and neglects, 
and my too vſten cold and diſtracted addreſſ- 
es · to thee; and grant, that I may paſs the 
reſt of my life in an aminterrupted endeavour 
to pleaſe thee, and in à continual return of 
thanks for this, and all + thoſe: innumerable 
bleſſings which thou art never ceaſing to be- 
ſtow upon ſo undeſerving a wretch. 

LIV. AsSURANCE of eternal happineſs 
chat ſublimeſt degree, that Gniſhing ſtroke of 
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ry; ſoul, that makes any ſerious reflexions in 
matters af religion, pants after: it is therę- 
fore neceſſary to know upon what foundation 
this bleſſed ſtate is built, and from what 
principles it ariſes; and thoſe, I think, it is 


plainly evident; are faith, love, and obedi- 


ence; ſince no man can have aſſurance 
that does not feel in himſelf the principle 
of ohedience; nor can he have obedienge 
without the principle of love, nor. lave 
without the principle of faith.: for it. is a 
natoriqus contradiction to imagine, that any 
one can be allured of God Almighty's pardon, 
without obeying him; of his favour, without 
loving him; or of the eternal enjoyment of 
him, without a firm and ſtedfaſt belief in bim. 
But Jam perſuaded, that the word Vaith is 
wo frequently miſunderſtood, and taken for 
a bare, careleſs, and faint afſent to any truth 
we pretend to believe; which notion of it is 
not only deceitful and falſe, but pernicious 
and deſtcutive: This therefore is what 1 
mean by a fum belief in God ; when, trom 
intent meditation and mature reflexion, the 
judgment, reaſon, underſtanding, and all 
the faculties of the ſoul, are over-powered 
Vith an ixreſiſtible eden of the necęſſary 
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exiſtence of ſuch a divine being; which alſo 
repreſents him to the mind infinite in glo- 
ry, in power, in wifdom, in goodneſs, and 
in all perfection; with ſuch charms, ſuch 
beauty, ſuch lovelineſs, as to captivate and 
raviſh the affections of the foul, and fmite 
it with a divine love; ſuch a love as may poſ- 
ſeſs it with an ardent and languiſhing defire 
after the enjoyment of him, with diligent and 
laborious endeavours to pleafe him, and with 
inceſſant ftrivings to reſemble him, and ren- 
der itfelf amiable and acceptable to him. 
Such a love as may reign triumphantly in the 
foul, ingroſſing all its affections, diveſting all 
other objects of their charms, nay, making 
them appear vile and contemptible ; and deli- 
vering up the abſolute and entire dominion of 
the ſoul to the great and glorious Creator of 
it. Accept, great God! of ſuch an entire 
dominion over my ſoul, and be pleaſed to 
maintain it againſt all oppoſition and temptati- | 
on whatſoever by thy infinite power evermore. 
LV. THe next thing neceſſary to be ſeriouſ- 
ly and impartially conſidered relating to faith, 
is what meaſures and degrees we have of it; 
for, ſince our eternal happineſs depends upon 
our being poſſeſſed of this virtue, we cannot 
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make too nice and diligent inquiries, what 
proportion of it we feel in ourſelyes. And 

to that end, we are to conſider whether there 
be any thing we love more than God, or fear. 
more than him ; whether his favour be the 
center to which all our aims, deſigns, and 
deſires tend; and whether his diſpleaſure is 
the evil we moſt carefully and ſolicitouſſy 


ftrive to avoid; whether our chief ſtudy be to 


know his divine will, and our conſtant labour, 
or rather delight to perform it ; whether a- 
ny temptation, either of pleaſure or gain, be 
capable of moving us to do an ill action; or 
whether the fear of any loſs or miſchief, ei- 8 
ther to our perſons or eſtates, be capable to 
deter us from perſevering in good ones: for, 
if we value eſtate, reputation or life, more 
than we hate fin and vice, and would be in- 
duced to commit the latter to fave any 
of the former, it is demonſtrable, that we 
fear the loſs of thoſe things more than God. 
And, if we find ourſelves capable to be tempt- 
ed and allured, either by pleaſure or profit, 
to do an unjuſt or vicious action, it is as 
plain, that we love thoſe things more than 
him; and that the conſideration of his favour 
a Gipleſur only prevails upon us, when 
nothing 
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nothing elſe comes in competition with them. 
But, if we find- that we refuſe many things: 
which otherwiſe we ſhould chuſe; that we 
deſpiſe many things which otherwiſe we 
ſuduld value; that we :efrain from many a- 

Qions which otherwiſe we Id have com- 
mitted, and do many —4 that elſe we 
ſhould have avoided; and all only in regard 
to the favour or diſpleaſure of God: it is e- 

ident, that we are actuated by the influ- 
ence of à true and vigorous faith; which 
grant, moſt gracious God! to me thy poor 
unworthy ſervant, in the moſt perfect manner 
my frail nature is capable of, pardoning in 
mee all the defects of it hitherto, for Jeſus 

Ekrift's ſake. 

Ii Dury and happineſs are ſo cloſe- 
ly linked together, that the performance of 
the one does naturally draw the other after it : 
for, as it is ous duty gratefully ta adore the 


great God for all his bleſſings, and content- 


edly to ſabmit to all bis diſpenſations; fo it 
is a pleaſure to be grateful and contented : but 
he that is diſcontented can never be grateful, 
not he that is contented miſerable. Bleſſed 
be the moſt bountiful God, who has annex- 
ed an unſpeakable pleaſurs to Laich and vir- 
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tue! who has, in his infinite, goodneſs, made 
thoſe things that are of the higbeſt advantage 
to mankind ſo exceedingly deligbtful. 
LVII. Sucn is the weakneſs, and imper- 
fection of bare human nature, ſupported only 
by its own force, that it is capable of sau- 
ducting us but rarely to truth.; tho}. it fre- 
- quently: leads us to: innumerable exrors: A 
remarkable inſtance of which,; is the ↄpinjan 
.of that learned and great philuſopher Ariſtotla, 
That the world and race of man were eternal; 
Khan which nothing was mare injudiciouſly ĩ- 
magined; nor was there ever à greater can 
_ «tradition advanced, nor amore repugnant g0 
common ſenſe. The falſity of hich nation 
_ - plainlyappearsfrom thisconſideration, without 
recurring to revelation. to conſute it. If there 
were an eternal ſuoceſſion of men, we mult, 
nin our thoughts, trace this gternity up from 
done man to another, till we. arriye, at; that 
man ĩłj was · the firſt, poſſeſſot of it ; ſinceit 
is plain, from the nature of queceſſion, chat 
chere muiſt have been a firſt 3, and. hoſqever 
- that farſt was, emo. wasthe paſſtſſox of-eter- 
N nal Hfe, we maſt. neeeſſarily een tbe - 
idikewiſe poſſeſſed of: eternal. ꝓoer; vandꝭ he- 
Ang eternal ä | 
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continue eternal without end; which natu- 
rally leads us to the conception of a being 
vaſtly different from man: fo that this wild 
incoherent notion of the eternity of mankind, 
ſhews us plainly how glimmering a light the 
cleareſt human reaſon gives, and how much 
we ſtand in need of brighter illuminations. 
But, tho” life in man has ſo ſhort a period, 
we cannot but. conceive it ſomewhere to be 
eternal: for, if we could poſſibly imagine a 


time when no being had life, it is, I think, 


impoſſible to conceive how any being could 
ever have begun to live: for it is evident, 
that life having annexed to it a meaſure of 
power, muſt conſequently be the work and 
product of power; and, in ſuppoſing a time 
_ © when there was no ſuch thing as life, we ſun- 
Poſe a time when there was no-fuch thing as 
power, ſince there can be no power without 
life; and conſequently it were impoſſible 
that life could have had any where a begin- 
ning: from whence it follows, that life in 
- ſome one being is eternal, and, from that 
unexhauſtible fountain, has been conveyed 
and beſtowed to all creatures that have ever 
poſſeſſed it; and that eternal fountain of 
life i is God, who is alſo the ſole fountain of 
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- wiſdom, of power, of happineſs, and of all 
. goodneſs; and who diſpenſes, out of his in- 
finite bounty, ſuch proportions of theſe ſe- 
veral bleffings to all his creatures, as he thinks 
fix z each of them being totally and entirely 
comprehended in his own bleſſed. being; 
whom my ſqul moſt humbly adores, and to 
whom it defires faithfully to render all ho- 
nour, praiſe, ant a obedience Toy 
more. 
LVIII. Man is of ſuch a baſe and per- 
verſe diſpoſition, that he i is ſeldom prev ailed 
upon by mildneſs and goodneſs, but is reſtive 
and obſtinate, like an untamed horſe, con- 
tending againſt. the fixed methods of God's 
providence in the world; his mind ſeldom 
ſubmits by reaſon, but muſt be maſtered and 
broken by rough uſage and afſſiction, till he 
is ſenſible of his own. weakneſs, and inability 
to contend againſt almighty power. - Were 
man's reaſpn more ſtrong, or his pride leſs 
powerful, he would never be puſted on to fo 
dangerous an experiment. - | 
LX. Tuknx is no leſs. neceſſity of the 
mind's being fixed and ſteady, in order to 
irs right direction to the ſubjeẽt of its confide - 
W tun of Sy hap) being fans and ual 
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| ſhaken, that it may ſurely hit the mark it 
aims at; for, when che mind is pointing at a 
ſubject, if it has not firmneſs enough to keep 
itſelf fixed upon it, every light thought or i- 
magination is capable of puſhing it beſides the 
mark, and making it loſe its aim. And, be- 
ing thus unſtable and uncertain, it is like a 
weak bird in a ſtrong tempeſt, that has nei- 
ther force nor weight ſufficient to keep a di- 
rect courſe, but is carried by the violence of 
the ſtorm, beſide the place where it endea- 
vours to ſettle. In this condition is the mind 
when capable of being hurried from the ſub- 
ject of. its contemplation by every guſt of paſ- 
ſony and, tho it has reaſon in view, it 
wants force to bear up to it, and ballaſt ſuffi- 
cient to reſiſt the fierce aſſaults of its unruly 
affections, which keep it in a continual wa- 
vering courſe, and hinder it from arriving at 
ſecurity and repaſe. The greateſt concern 
therefore a man has, is to labour to gain ſuch 
a ſteadineſs of mind, ſuch a method of rea- 
ſonable thinking, as may not be capable of 
any interruption. And, when this is obtain- 
ed, the next care muſt be, with the utmoſt 
diligence, to preſerve the mind in this happy 
ſtate. un 05 we muſt not be 
leſs 
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leſs watchful over innocent, than over our 


vicious recreations; and take care left an o- 


ver eagerneſs in the one, does not amuſe and 


lead us inſenſibly to the other; for, the 


thoughts being once unfixed, it is not ſo ea- 
ſy a matter to ſettle them again; and the 
affections being by degrees diſengaged from 
their true and proper objects, will be in dan- 


ger of betaking themſelves to falſe and trifling 


ones: nay, it is well, being once upon the 
wing, if they ſtop on this fide folly and 
vice; the firſt ſtep towards each of which is 
a coolneſs and indifference to wiſdom and 


virtue; and ſuch a caſe is not leſs deplorable, 


that innocent diverſions. were the occaſion of 
it: and indeed I doubt no diverſions. can be 
faid to be innocent which have that fatal ef- 


fect. Beſides, by diſuſe, the mind, as well. 
as the body, contracts ſluggiſhneſs and. impo- 


| tence: ſo that, when it is brought to exer- 


Ciſe, and we endeavour to turn it to reaſon- 
able thoughts, it appears, that it has not on- 
ly loſt its. vigour, but its pleaſure alſo ; ſince 


the pleaſure of wiſdom and virtue, which 
are the reſult of right reaſon, depends upon 

. the vigorous impreſſions made by them upon 
"the mind. So that. it is impoſſible that a 
33 © languid 
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languid ſoul can ever be a. happy one, any 


more than one that is doubtfully wavering be- 


| tween virtue and vice. I am but too ſenſible 


how ill an effect idle and i impertinent cares 
and amuſements, tho' very innocent ones, 


by ſome continuance and frequent repeti- Wl 


Gol, have Wen the md. Ta Nin, 


when I began to build my houſe, that I was 


pretty well prepared againſt this danger; be- 
ing very well aware of it, and, as carefully 


as I could, ' endeavouring to prevent it; 
but I found, to my great diffatisfaction 


and trouble, that thoſe neceſſary cares and 
contrivances I was obliged to fill my head 


with, were io great a prejudice and incum- 
5 berance to my mind, that I had neither li- 
0 berty nor power, whatever efforts I made, 
to penetrate ſo far into theſe thoughts and 


reaſonirgs which J earneſtly laboured often 


| after, and paſfionately deſired; and would 


rather be continually maſter of, thin of al 
the houſes and Kingdoms upon earth. My 


foul was clogged and grown too heavy to 


ſoar above the reach of low inſipid concepti- 


ons; the ſprings of it ſeemed relaxed, and 


incapable of puſhing it to, vigorous imagſriati- 


ons; all its bright ideas wer Conn: and 
it 
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it grieved and languiſhed to think from whence 


it was fallen, and dreaded the mifery of 


ſinking lower. It mourned and Was alha- 


med to ſtoop to thoſe fairy deluſions, thoſe | 


ſhidows of pleafures, which the world af- 


WE forts, and which it could hot forbear to de- 


ſpiſe; ; tho” it had not force to teach its wont- 
ed joys, by bearing itſelf up to lively medi- 


tations, full of love and adoration to its 


great Creator. By this, my ever gracious 
God] thou haft taught me, that thou being 
the only fountain of true Joy and felikity, e- 
very ſtep I advance towards thee, the'nearer 


I approach my happineſs; and every degree ' Þ 
depart from thee, I haffen toward my mi- 
ſery. O be thou mercifully pleaſed” to guard 
and protect my faith, that neither the open 8 
force of the moſt violent temptations may be 
able to fake it, nor the inſinating allure- 


ments of innocent Uiverſions, By gentle un- 
ſuſpected impreſſions, to underimine it; büt 
keep me perpetually and firiy udhering to 
thee, conſtantly perſevering to the laſt mo- 


ment of my life in all thoſe things that are 
pleaſing and acceptable in thy Hoe, for Je- 


ſus Cane fake, wy ever "EO Redeemer. 


A 
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I peaceful life all other ways you'll miſe 1 
Doro virtue lies the only path ta bliſs. 


LX. Tur firſt two things to. be fought _ 


after, in order to the acquiring of a ſettled 


calmneſs and undiſturbed pleafure of mind, are 


a conſtant and frequent love of the adorable 
God, and a real and entire contempt of the 
world ; which love of God will certainly 


| low from a frequent and ſerious contempla- 


tion of his continual and unſpeakable good- 
neſs to us, as the contempt of the world, will 
undoubtedly enſue from a reaſonable and im- 
Partial conſideration of it. Theſe I look up- 
on as the neceſſary foundation upon which a- 
lone may be built that noble, beautiful, and 

deſirable ſtructure of an intrepid, virtuous and 

peaceful mind, the only valuable treaſure up- 
on earth and that alone of which we may 
be innocently covetous! a dominion more 

gloriqus than all the empires of the world! 
in the purſuit after which alone ambition is 
juſtifiable. O my. God! ſtrike my ſoul 
with an ardent love of thee, that may flame 
to ſuch an height above all other affections in 
me, as no one may ever come in competition 
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with it; ſuch a love as may not only ſubdue 
all other affections, but purify and make them 
innocent: a love thaj may create in my ſoul 

_ a perpetual pleaſure in the contemplation of 
| thee, and a continual thirſt after thee, never 


to be quenched, but, by the bleſſed enjoy- 
ment of thee: a love that may raviſh' my 
ſoul with thy divine perfeQions, and paint 
there ſuch lively images, ſuch bright ideas 
of thy - glorious Majefty, that none of the 
trifling pleaſures and temptations of this. world 
may be able to make any impreſſion on it. 
| And as, my gracious Lord! thou haſt given 
. me much and forgiven me much, ſo raiſe my | 
1 love to a degree n to thy boun- 
ty and mercy. 
EXT. Dzarr is ſaid to be the king of 
. terrors. "Theſe words I ſuppoſe are uſually 
miſunderſtood, and are not in general meant 
of a natural death, as it is only the ſeparation 
of ſoul and body; but muſt be underſtood of 
, damnation, that eternal death, which is moſt | 
properly, tho" not emphatically enough, if 
words were to be found to heighten the e- 
preſſion, termed the king of terrors, as be- 
ing the eternal ſeparation of the ſoul from 
* and excluſion of it from any portion of 
" _—_ 
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- felicity. And I think it is evident, it ought © 
to be taken in this ſenſe ; for a man who has 
either led a virtuous, or innocent life, or one 
who, having done otherwiſe, does truly and 
ſincerely repent, reſolving upon 2 perfect 
and univerſal obedience to his God for the 
ſytuse; and. is conſcious, to himſelf of no wil- 
ful breach of his his reſolutions, but continually 
begs pardon for ſuch failings and infirmities, 

as he cannot either diſcover or avoid, who, 
R abhors thoſe follies and vanities, 
Which he fancied ſo much pleaſure in before, 


; taking his greateſt delight in his love and obe- 


dignce to God, who looks upon his being 2 
made for angtder world, not for this; and 
can, with a piercing eye of faith, caſt fre- 
quent, tho' imperfect glances thither, and 
make f ſuch diſcoveries of the glories of hea- 
Ven, as to-inflame his ſoul, with an earneſt 
deſire to enj y chem; ſuch a one muſt needs 
behold death with a wiſhing e eye: it will ap- 
bear to bim no otherwiſe than as that which 
opens the door to his liberty and happineks 
and lets him into. thoſe raviſhing j joys he has 
ſo much longed | for : be would behold death 
approaching with the ſame pleaſure that a 
dan caſt upon a deſart and, would fee a 


En — 


ſhip failing to his relief; he would run ea- 
gerly to the ſhore, and imbark with delight. 

LXII. *T1s not amiſs in the matter of 
benefits received, to conſider how eafily and 
almoſt naturally, the love of corrupt, un- 
grateful man paſſes from the giver to the gift, 
and only glaneing upon the former, fixes it- 


ſelf on the latter: and this being remarkably 
notorious in the caſe of benefits received from 


_ Almighty God, it concerns us to conſider 
well what we receive, and how much we pay, 
that we may know whether our payments in 
love, duty, -and adoration, bear any tolerable 


proportion to what we owe, and have recei- 


ved in real benefits; whether our love to 
God be pure and ſincere, or only mercenary 
and intereſted ; whether it flows from thoſe 


infinite perfections that render him truly ami- 
able, or proceeds from the value we have for 


the things he beſtows; if the laſt be the caſe, 


then, if we would ſpeak plain, we muſt con- 
feſs, that we love God a little, becauſe he 


gives us thoſe things we love a great deal; 
and II doubt it may too often be added, much 
better than himſelf: for, if our love of him 
de grounded upon the love we bear to 
the things he gives us, it is demonſtrable, 


1 that 
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that we loved thoſe things not only before, '% 
but better than him; and that our love to 4 
him was kindled, not by his own excellence, 
but by the excellence we fancied in the things 
he gave us. Now, if thoſe things have no 
intrinſick value in them, nor have any juſt ti- 
tle to our affection, and yet they rob God of 
it, to whom it ſo juſtly belongs; I fear fuch 
a love can hardly be cleared from being in 
ſome meaſure idolatrous. But there are gifts 
that have a real value in themſelves, ſuch as 
faith, wiſdom, virtue, &c.; the love of which 
will increaſe our love to God: in theſe we 
need not fear loving the gift more than the 
giver, ſince it is by the love of theſe only 
that we can arrive at-the love of God ; for 
faith gives us true notions and apprehenſions 
of him; wiſdom leads us to the knowledge of 
him; and virtue to the obedience of him. 
And the ſame may be ſhewn- from every o- 
ther grace or virtue. In loving truth, juſtice, - 
bounty, &c. we actually love God; theſe 
virtues being a part of his eſſence, and in- i 
ſeparable from it, nor belonging properly to 
any other being but his own; no portion or 
degree of any of them reſiding in any other 
being otherwiſe than by a gracious cammuni- 
| cation 
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cation of them by God, from their ſeveral o- 
. riginals remaining entire and compleat in 


himſelf ; from whom I humbly beg centinual 
ſupplies and increaſe of all graces and virtues, 


through his infinite bounty and compaſſion. 


LXIII. PLEASURE refults from an im- 


petuous motion of the united affection, either 


in the proſecution, expectation, or enjoyment 
of ſome good; or at leaſt what we take to be 
ſuch: but it is more in the expectation, than 
in the enjoyment even in the ſenſual plea- 
ſures: for the ſhare the body has in. pleaſure 
is very inconſiderable; the much greater part, 
either of pleaſure or pain, being lodged in the 

mind, and felt there; tho' the body ig capa- 
ble of a greater and more laſting perception 
of pain than it is of pleaſure. Now, to be 
ſenſible of this truth, we have but to con- 
ſider ſome one of the moſt ſenſual pleaſures, 
as that of gluttony, and it is the ſame of 
all the reſt. Now this at firſt may ap- 
pear to be entirely the enjoyment of the bo- 
dy, tho' that bears a very fmall ſhare in it; 


which laſts no longer than the meat is going 


- down, and taſted upon the palate. The chief 


of this pleaſure is in the fancy and imagi- 
nation; in the earneſt longings after it, and 


erpectation of it, before it is really taſted: 
12 - fo 
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ſo that the enjoyment of all ſenſual pleaſures 


is properly rather the extinguiſhing of plea- 
ure than the enjoyment of it; ſince it extin- 


guiſhes that principal part of it, which was 
taſted in the mind by the help of fancy and 
imagination. 
LXIV. A great part of wiſdom conſiſts 
in the knowing how to make a right eſtimate 
of things; for our affection and averſion al- 
waysattending upon our eſteem and diſeſteem, 
if thefe be built upon a falſe foundation, the 
others will be fixed upon wrong objects: fo 
that we ſhall either love what we ought to 
hate, and hate what we ought to love; or 
at leaft our love and hatred will exceed their 


due bounds, in regard of the value of the 
different objects they are placed upon. Happi- 
_ neſs and miſery are things, the one of which 

is moſt earneſtly coveted, the other moſt 


carefully avoided by. all mankind : but how 
can a man with any judgment ſet himſelf to 
procure the former, and eſcape the latter, un- 
leſs he has firſt the knowledge of thoſe good 
and evil things, that conduce ſeverally to 
them: for we muſt call every thing good that 
contributes to our happineſs, and every thing 
evil that procures our miſery. Ignorance and 


miſtake 
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miſtake are fatal ile choice of good and e- 
vil: wherefore, it no leſs behoves every man 
to be able to diſcern between the one and 
the other, than it does a phyſician to diſtin- 
guiſh wholeſome herbs from poiſonous plants; 
left, where he deſigns a remedy, he admini- 
ſters deſtruction. If men are ignorant, what 
are the ingredients that enter into the compo- 
ſition of happineſs and miſery, or be miſta- 
ken in the choice of them, they will de 
| wretched enough to chuſe the contrary of 
what they feek after. Is it reaſonable to i- 
magine, that care and ſkill are neceſſary for 
the acquiſition of every trifle we ignorantly 
ſet a value upon, as riches and honour, and 
of all thoſe ſciences. by the means of which 
we hope to attain to either of theſe; and yet 
that true and ſubſtantial happineſs, which is 
the perfection of our being, comes by chance, 
without being ſought after? Can man be 
vain enough to imagine, that the mind can - 
be furniſhed with juſt and true notions, with- 
out ever taking the pains to think; with lof- 
ty and generous conceptians, without giving 
"itſelf the trouble to meditate and reflect? that 
it can, to the utmoſt of its power, fathom 
the depths of the knowledge of God and it- 
| ſelf, 
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ſelf, without an unwearied diligence and con- 
ſtant application? and, finally, that having 
by ſuch means aſcended to a high degree of 
felicity, it can be able to maintain its ſtation 
without induſtry and afſiduity ? = 
LXV. Wr arenot only miſerable enough 
to be governed by our paſſions, but fooliſh e- 
nough to repine and murmur, that God Al- 
mighty will not ſubmit to be governed by 
them too; which is the cauſe of our ſo fre- 
quent quarrels at his pleaſure, in ordering and 
diſpoſing the affairs of the world, and of our 
uneaſineſs in vainly contending with his un- 
changeable decrees, which are therefore on- 
ly . unchangeable, . becauſe they are the re- 
5 ſult of his infinite unerring wiſdom; all whoſe 
determinations, as. they are beſt in them- 5 
ſelves, ſo doubtleſs are they moſt beneficial to 
his poor creatures, if we had but confidence 


enough to rely entirely on his mercy, which 


is the only thing that will never diſappoint us. 
LXVI. How many irretrievable incon- 
veniencies do men fall into, purely from the 
fickleneſs and continual mutability of their 
humours. It were good therefore thorough- 
I to underſtand ourſelves, to prevent the mi- 
ſeries — "from this cauſe. We think 


perhaps 


. 
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geben this influ, that ſuch a thing would 


pleaſe us, and make us happy, whereupon 
we apply our utmoſt diligence, ſparing no 
pains to procure it; and it is ten to one, by 
that time we have it, our humour is altered, 


our labour loſt, and all our expectations of 


happineſs fruſtrated : and then our unconſtant- 


| fancy pitches upon ſome other thing, perſua- 
ding us it is:that muſt give us content; which 


alſo obtained, from the ſame cauſe, diſap- 
points us as much as the former; and not 


pleaſing us, the conſequence is, we grow 
weary of it, and diſguſted at it; and it is well, 


if we have it in our power conveniently to get 


quit of it when we think fit: for a thouſand- 
_ inſtances may be given of caſes. where a miſ- 


take in the ſatisfaction we propoſe to give 
ourſelves, proves vaſtly prejudicial, and eſt- 


entimes the miſery of our whole lives. How 
frequently are young people ruined, and eld- 
er ones unfortunkte upon this very ſcore? i- 


magining, that the warmth of the preſent 
temper will continue, and procure them ſatis- 
faction in deſpite ine ne 
that may attend the gratification of t; but 
Hat eagerneſs unexpoſtvily relaxing, 13 


them in the lurch, K- 
* 
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neſs, and loaded with vexation. Thus, un- 
happy man turns reſtleſsly from one thing 
to another, hoping by change to find relief, 


and never reflects that the deſire of change is 
dis diſeaſe; that his diſquiets will never ceaſe, 


till he has unalterably fixed upon the objects 
of his pleaſure; and, having brought his 


mind to like and love only what is fit and. 


reaſonable, he keeps it firm and conſtant in the 


approbation of theſe things. And, when the 


vagrancy of humour and fancy is ſettled, a 
man has but to chuſe, for once, his pleaſures, 


and, as far as the nature of human things 
will permit, he is aſſured to have them per- 


manent. I myſelf was in great danger of 
making a ſcurvy experiment of what I have 
been ſaying ; and had not my mind, by my 


ever good God's affiſtance, taken a pretty 
ſtrong bent before hand towards the ſatisfacti- 


on I had fixed upon for it, it would have run 


the hazard of declining from it ; for the ideas 
it had conceived, began ſo far to wear off for 
want of renewing the impreſſions, by intent 


meditation and frequent reaſonings, which I 


vas in a great meaſure hindered from, by an 


inceſſant hurry of trivial employments for fox 
or oven months tran in converſing with 
workmen, 
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* | workmen, and contriving for building, that 
I T found it no eaſy matter to bring it up to its 


former ſtation, it having conſiderably loſt 
ground ; notwithſtanding my continual en- 


| deavours to keep it unmoveable fn thoſe prin- 
ciples I had reſolved to perſevere in to my 
life's end: for tho', I thank God, I found 
no inclination to be vicious, yet the ardour of 
my virtue was extremely abated, and conſe- 


quently the pleaſure I received from it. And 


tho' I ſtill retained an abhorrence to vice, 


yet my indignation at it was much ſlackened: 


ſo that the one did not ſeem to have altoge- 


ther ſo charming, nor the other ſo deform- 


ed an aſpect as they uſed to appear to me 


with: and tke paſſions, which I hoped had been 


pretty well overcome, began to ſtrive and 
ſtruggle for maſtery again; and, had they 


prevailed, the houſe I was building for 2 
comfortable retreat from the world, where I 
deſigned. to ſpend my days in the ſervice and 


adoration of my moſt merciful God, and in 


ſtudying to cultivate my mind, and to im- 
prove it in all virtue, and render it leſs un- 


| worthy of his favour, would have ſeemed to 
me a melancholy habitation ; and, after all 
my charge and pains in building it, I ſhould 


have 
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have grown weary of a ſolitary life, for ſoli- 


tarineſs without virtue is an unſupportable 


burden, and have left it, to have played the 
fool ſomewhere elſe. But, bleſſed be my 
gracious God ! 'who has, and, I truſt in his 
infinite mercy, ever will avert ſo fatal a miſ- 
chief from med Oh let me never ſtray from 
thee, nor ſhrink in the leaſt from my reſolu- 
tions of an entire obedience to thee, Hold 


thou me up that I may never fall; and, in 


thy glorious light, let me evermore ſee 


| light. Leave me not to my own vain imagi- 


nations, the- greateſt curſe that can  befal 
wretched man. 


LXVII. As a reaſonable a 


faith is the higheſt perfection, and ſupreme 
felicity of human nature in this imperfe& 


ſtate, ſo an unreaſonable and obſtinate belief. 
is of moſt deſtructive conſequence to falva- 
tion. - He is as ſure to miſs the mark he aims 
at, that over-ſhoots it, as he who ſhoots be- 
low it ; and perhaps he is not leſs likely to 
fail of ſalvation that over-believes, than he 
that believes too little, or daes not believe at 


all; for, tho' it is abſolutely neceſſary to be- 


lieve, that Jeſus Chriſt came into the world 


| to be the Saviour of mankind, and that it is 


through 


"x, 
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through his merits, propitiation, and intereeſ- 
ſion alone; that we can reaſonably hope to be 
ſaved; yet, if we think that he has fo abſo- 
lutely purchaſed falvation for us, as to diſen- 
gage us from the obligation of our utmoſt o- 
bedience, and to releaſe us from labouring 
and ſtriving diligently, according to the far- 
theſt extent of our power, to ſerve and pleafe 
the great God, to imitate his perfections, to 
exterminate as far as poſſible all fin and im- 
purity out of our ſouls, and to-be always 
renewing in them the almoſt worn-out traces 
of his glorious image; he that has ſuch an 
unreafonable prepoſterous faith, J doubt will 
find himſelf as much wide of the mark in the 
affair of his ſalvation, as he that believes no- 
thing relating to it. Such an unlimited mer- 
cy were rather to rendes us Libertines than 
make us free; it were to ſuppoſe, that God, 
infinitely pure, had purchaſed and given a li- 
berty to thoſe he was pleaſed to love and fa- 
vour, to be as impure and vicious as they 
thought fit; which is the moſt notorious con- 
' tradition imaginable ; ſince no reaſonable 
man can conceive, that a being of an eſ⸗ 
ſence perfectly pure, can delight i in perverſe 
polluted creatures, of a nature entirely oppo= - 

5 r ſite 
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ſite to his own: yet, after all, we muſt not 
pretend a title to the favour of God, from a- 

ny virtue or purity we are capable of; but 
having to the utmoſt we are able performed 
our duty, we muſt caft ourſelves wholly up- 
on his mercy, through the merits and inter- 


ceſſion of Jeſus Chrift our Saviour; for it 


were a raſh preſumption to think, that ſuch a 


creature as man is, were capable of doing or 


being any thing that could merit from the 
deity, who beſtows all things upon his indi- 


gent creatures, but neither needs, nor can 
receive any thing from them, but moſt im- 


perfect praiſes and adoration ; and thoſe too | 
not flowing from ourſelves, but from the in- 


fluence and inſpiration of his bleſſed ſpirit in 


us, who is the author of all our virtue, and 
by whoſe power alone it is that we are able 
to forego any vice. How then can frail man 
merit of his Creator, who has nothing of his 
own to beſtow upon him? who, with all 
his pride and arrogance is likewiſe ſa impo- 


tent, as not to be able to give himſelf the 


life of the pooreſt inſect, nor ſo much as to 


retain his expiring breath one moment; how 


much leſs, then, has he power to aſſume and 


lead a virtuous life ? ſuch a life as makes ſome 


e 
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approaches toward that of angels ; which ne- 


V.. 


vertheleſs, not being the reſult of man's wiſe | 


dom or ability, can claim no title to merit 


If the ſeed ſown produces a plentiful harveſt, 


it is to the ſower the praiſe belongs: and 


whatſoever virtues ſpring up in the foul from 
the divine influence, to. the bountiful God A 


lone the honour is due. 


LXVIII. Ner1THER vicious nor innocent 


pleaſures that are communicated by the bo- 
dily ſenſes, can ever give ſatisfaction to a ra- 
tional man, who, by a clearer reaſon, diſ⸗ 
covering their vanity and inſufficiency, will 
not unprofitably waſte his deſires and affecti- 


ons upon them. But the pleaſures of virtue, 


which are conveyed to the mind by thought 


and reflexion, come attended with 2 charm- 
ing force, which both convinces and raviſhes 


the reaſon of, every wiſe. man with theis ex- 
cellency : ſa that his ſoul may freely, without 
check or reſtraint, plunge itſelf into the de- 


lightful enjoyment of them. 
LXIX. Tho” it is impoſſible to de- 


1 


ſcribe all the deluſions which wild paſſions - 


impoſe upon mankind, the two following 


may juſtly be reckoned amongſt the greateſt; 


uv indeed — error, 
. vice, 


8 
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vice, and ignorance are erected, and by which 


they are ſupported: the one is, that man's 
conceptions of eternity are ſlight and ſuperfi- 


_ cial, as if he had neither fhare nor concern 


in it; but his imagination is ſo filled and 
loaded with the enjoyments of time, as if it 


were his own unalterable and unalienable poſ- 


ſeſſion. The other no leſs miſchievous delu- 


fion is, that man's thoughts and notions of 


the Deity, are low, mean, and unworthy of 
that moſt glorious being; tho? his mind is 


_ fraught with great and lofty ideas of his own 
ſufficiency and excellence, very unſuitable to 


ſo impotent and helpleſs: a creature. Were 
theſe two groſs miſtakes rectified, man would 


ſoon grow better acquainted with himſelf, 
have a more true and intimate knowledge of 


God, in compariſon of which all the things 
we ſee or can conceive are of no value, and 
lead a life becoming a reaſonable creature. 

LXX. This day“ puts me in mind of 


the great perplexity and uneaſineſs I have 
perceived in many people, occaſioned by the 
ſuperſtitious impreſſions made upon their 


minds by the tales of weak and ignorant peo- 
ple in their infancy ; a time when the tender 
_  * Childermas-day, | 
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mind is moſt apt to receive the imprefliong 
of error and vice, as well as thoſe of truth 
and virtue; and, having once received either 
the one or the other, is likely to retain them 
as long as it ſubſiſts in the body. How cha- 


- ritable a care is it therefore, and how much 


the duty of every parent, whom it has plea- 
| ſed God to bleſs with a right underſtanding, 
to endeavour to tranſmit it, with what im- 
provement he can, to his children? and to 

have at leaſt as much care of them as a garden. 
er has of a nice delicate plant that he values, 
who diligently ſhelters and defends it from the 
pernicious Aſſaults of ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
blaſting winds, till a milder ſeaſon and 
warmer ſun puts it out of danger? With no 
leſs induſtry ought a kind parent to guard. the 
tender mind of his child from the no leſs 
hurtful notions and ſuperſtitious conceits of 
fooliſh ignorant people, who, by ſenſeleſs 


: impertinent tales, begin to plant errors and 


vice in the innocent ſoul, even from the 
cradle; for it is in the nurſery, where igno- 
rantly deluded, and deluding wretches, firſt 
ſow thoſe deviliſh tares in the child, which it 
is ten to.one whether the grown-up man is af- 
terwards ever able to root out. There every 

EE. = 
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ſimple creature, if not prevented, will be 
| blotting the yet clear and unſpotted ſoul, and 
ſullying it with falſe lines, and foul chara- 
Qters ; o_ it, -after their aukward 
0 th horrid images of frightful ſprites 

and nd hog ins, and painting upon it a thou- 
ſand monſtrous and terrifying ſhapes af death, 
to make their future life miſerably. wretched. 
Thus, with a barbarous folly, they create 
betimes the moſt abhorring averſion in the 


mind to that which Providence has ordained 


unavoidable ; and, with a deteſtable impie- 
ty, ſow in it the ſeeds of reluctance and con- 
tradition io the wiſdom, will, and unalter- 


able decrees of the Almighty: ſo that when 


wiſer people come to try their ſkill, they find 
the unhappy ſoul ſo bedaubed with thoſe o- 
dious, hideous figures, that there is little 
room left for fairer and better impreſſions, 
Here is laid the ground-work of an erroneous 
judgment, and wrong - underſtanding ; and, 
amongſt other miſchiefs that have here their 
beginning, are thoſe very grievous ones, of 
A timorous · and ſuperſtitious ſpirit, apt to give 
credit to the luckineſs or unluckineſs of cer- 
tain days, and to a thouſand ominous whim- 
bes and conceits; Which, as they are the 


* 
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_ unhappy offspring of weakneſs and ignorance, 
ſo are they the never enough ta be deteſted 
parents of grief and miſery to thoſe who are 
weak and wretched enough to be deluded by 
them. All theſe deplorable follies proceed 
from wrong and unworthy apprehenſions of 
| God's providence, in his care of man, and go- 
vernment of the world ; for no reaſonablecrea- 
ture can ever imagine, that the All-wiſe God 
ſhould inſpire owls and ravens to hoot out 
the elegies of dying men; that he ſhould 
have ordained a fatality in number, inflict 
puniſhment without an offence ; and that be- 
ing one amongſt the fatal number at a table, 
| ſhould be a crime, tho' contrary to no com- 
mand, not to be expiated but by death! 
That even ſpiders and candles ſhould have a 
foreknowledge of man's deſtiny ; that cer- 
_ tain days are unlucky, as if the good and vir- 
tuous were not, at all times, in all places, 
and in all numbers too, aſſured of the prote- 
ction of the infinitely merciful God. Theſe 
are ſuch horrid conceits, ſo void of reaſon, 
but full of impious folly, that thoſe people 
can neither have right notions of him, nor 
truſt, nor faith in him, that give credit to 
them, F- * have added amongſt the 

L 3 nurſery- 
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nurſery-accompliſhments, that the paſſions are 
generally nouriſhed there as carefully as the 
child; and it is well, if the indulgent mo- 
ther, as well as others in the family that 
ſhould have more wit, do not think pride and 
ambition admirable ingredients in a genteel 
and virtuous education. Thus folly, like 
gun- powder, runs in a train from one gene- 
ration to another, preſerved and conveyed by 
the perpetual tradition of tatling goffips. 
LXXI. Tuo', as I have formerly ſaid, 
man, who has no goodneſs or virtue original- 
ly in his own power, can merit nothing from 
that being to whom all power belongs, yet 
be ought ſo to live, and ſo to act, as if the 
higheſt pitch of human virtue were ſcarcely, 
or, at moſt, but juſt ſufficient to procure the 
eternal favour of God; the conſequence of 
which, to thoſe on whom it is beſtowed, is 
no leſs than eternal felicity. 
LXXII. Tan affections of the foul of 
man being incumbered with as many diſtra- 
tions as there are objects to excite and en- 
gage them, what meaſure of proportion, Oh 
moſt gracious God] can the gratitude of 
ſo frail and imperfect a creature, bear to the 
obligations ever flowing upon him from thy 
unlimited 
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unlimited bounty? If every moment of time 
comes from thee loaded with bleſſings, what 
an unaccountable ſum muſt the year pro- 
duce ? and, if the bleſſings of a year ſurpaſs 
our account, how- muſt we be confounded 
and loſt in the-reckoning of our whole lives ? 
And ſhould we, by the ſame method, moſt 
merciful God ! ſtrive to number our fins and 
offences, we ſhould find it a taſk equally 
impoſſible with that of numbering thy mer- 
cies : accept therefore, Fmoſt humbly beſeech 
thee, the imperfect thanks and adoration of 


my ſoul, and continually augment its power 


and capacity, more perfectly to render thee 
both the one and the other. Accept likewiſe 
of its unfeigned ſorrow for all my ſins and 
offences, and continually diminiſh in it the 
force of corruption, and all tendency and in- 
 clination in-it to vice and diſobedience. And 
as thou reneweſt thy bleſſings with the year 
to me and my dear child; fo I beg thou 
wilt be pleaſed to make us both clean hearts, 
and to renew alſo right ſpirits. within us; 
that we may moſt gratefully, obediently, and 
3tceptably ſerve thee all the days of our lives, 
for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, our. gracious Lord 
and Saviour. 3 
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84 MEDITATIONS. 
LXXIII. Max's exceſſive love of the 


world, and want of love to his and its Crea- 


tor, is, I may affirm, the cauſe of nine parts 


in ten of the vexations and uneaſineſſes of 


this life: nor muſt he depend upon the force 


of his reaſon for a remedy, that without aſ- 


ſiſtance is too weak to ſubdue thoſe fierce and 


obſtinate paſſions it has to encounter; which, 


tho' they ſuffer a ſmall! defeat, can immedi- 


ately levy new recruits, and return to the at- 
tack with freſh vigour ; whereas reaſon, ha- 


- ving no ſuch ſupplies, muſt needs at length 
de overcome. Thoſe ever-multiplying Hy- 


dras heads are not to be loped off by ſo weak 
an arm; and it were but inconſiderate raſh- 
neſs to attempt the labour of a Hercules, with- 
out a Hercules's ſtrength : nor can ſo difficult 


a work be ſucceſsfully undertaken, otherwiſe 


than by the help of that divine irreſiſtible 


power, which is communicated to man by 


faith, which is ſufficient to make him mere 
than conqueror. But of all the miſtakes men 
ſo conſtantly make, there are none perhaps 


more frequent, and, I am ſure, more dan- 


gerous, than thoſe concerning their faith, 
which is a treaſure they are too apt to flat- 


ter n they poſſeſs; tho, when it is 
requiſite | 
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requiſite to make uſe of it, it is wall if they 

do not find themſelves too often deceived. 
This one inftance I think is ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate this matter. No man will walk 
upon the brink of a precipice, where he is 
_ aſſured that every flip is attended with death 
nay, few care to approach even within ſuch | 
a diſtance where they may ſtand ſecure e- 

nough ; becauſe their fear in that caſe always 
repreſents to them the danger much greater 
and nearer than it really is. Now if men 
believed the eternal diſpleaſure of God to be 
as great a miſchief as the former, they would 
undoubtedly dread it as much, and as care- 


fully avoid it: but we ſee many men who 


think they have faith, or at leaſt would be 
thought to have it, not only walking conti- 
nually upon the outwardmoſt borders of in- 
nocence, but frequently ſtumbling, and fall- 
ing far within thoſe of vice, without greatly 
concerning themſelves, to prevent ſuch ſlips 
for the future. Thus, in the former caſe, it 
is evident, that the firm belief of the danger 
will not ſuffer men even to approach it fo 
nearly, as where no danger is; but, in the “ 
latter, their want of faith leads them conh- 
dently even where it is impoſſible for them 
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to eſcape it. So much can fear in baſe dege- 
nerate man prevail beyond reaſon! ſo weak 
is reaſon without the ſtrength of faith! Oh, 


my gracious God | grant me that ineſtimable 


treaſure, out of which my life may be fur- 
niſhed with all virtues that may render it 


pleaſing in thy ſight, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. 


EXXIV;,F ANCY 1s a weather-cock that 
turns with every blaſt of the opinion and ap- 


plauſe of the inconſtant, unthinking world: 


ſo that whatſoever point it ſtands at this mo- 
ment, the next perhaps it ſhall be hurried to 
that which is directly oppoſite : and he that 
ſteers his life by this compaſs, will be ſure to 
make a very uncertain and vexatious voyage; 


and, inſtead of ever arriving at the haven of 


tranquillity and enjoyment, he will be forced 
upon the rocks of deluſion and difappoint- 
ment, where he will be wretchedly enter- 
tained with repentance and deſpair. | 
LXXV. RETIIOIO is a thing much talk- 
ed of, but little underſtood; much pretended to, 
but very little practiſed; and the reafon why 
it is ſo ill practiſed is, becauſe it is not better 
underſtood. Knowledge therefore muſt pre- 


ceed religion; ſince it is neceſſary to be wiſe, 
in order to be virtuous. It muſt be known 
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to whom, and upon what account duty is 


owing, otherwiſe it can never be rightly 
paid: .it muſt therefore be conſidered, that 
God is the object of all religion, and that the 
ſoul js the ſubject wherein it exiſts and re- 
ſides. From the ſqul,it muſt proceed, and to 
God it muſt be directed, as to that Almighty 
Being whoſe power alone could create a rati- 
onal ſoul, and whoſe goodneſs only could 
move him to make it capable of an eternal fe- 
licity ; which infinite bounty of God has 
laid a perpetual obligation upon the ſoul to a 
_ conſtant love, obedience, and adoration of 
bim; and to an undoubting aſſurance that the 
ſame power and goodneſs that created man, 
will for ever preſerve and protect him, if he 
perſeveres in the fincere performance of his 
duty. The body therefore can have no other 
ſhare in religion, than by its geſtures to re- 
preſent and diſcover the bent and inclination 


of the mind; which repreſentations alſo are 


but too often falſe and treacherous, deluding 
thoſe that behold them into the opinion of a 
faint, but truly diſcovering a notorious hypo- 
crite to God, who ſees how diſtant his in- 
tentions are from his pretences. People are 
as much deceived themſelves as they deceive 


others, 


* 
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= 7 others, who think to uſe religion as they do 
. / their beſt cloaths; only wear it to church on 

a Sunday, to appear fine, and make a ſhew, 

and with them, as ſoon as they come home 

again, lay it aſide carefully, for fear of wear- 
ing it out: but religion is good for nothing 
that is made of ſo ſlight a ſtuff, as will not 
endure wearing, which ought to be as con- 
ſtant a covering to the ſoul, as the ſkin is 

-to the body, not to be divided from it ; divi- 
_ ion being the ruin of both. Nor muſt it be 

thought that religion conſiſts only in the 

bending of the knees, which is a fitting po- 
ſture of humility, but in the fervent and hum- 
ble adoration of the ſoul; nor in the lifting 
up of the hands and eyes, but in the warmth 
of the affection. Outward geſtures and de- 
cent behaviour are things very fit and reaſon- 
able, being all that the body can pay; but it 
is inward ſincerity alone can render them both 
acceptable. Much leſs does religion conſiſt in 

- diſmal looks and ſowr faces, which only ſhews 
tat it is very unpalatable to thoſe that make 

them; and it ſeems to me as if they were 

ſwallowing of ſomething that went grievouſſy 
againſt their ſtomachs. Tis likewiſe to 
be confidered, that the. frequency and fer- 

vency 
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vency of prayer gives it acceptance, not the '. 


length of it; that one prayer rightly addreſſ- 
ed to God from a well-diſpoſed mind, is 
more efficacious than ten ſermons care- 
leſsly heard, and more careleſsly practiſed. 
But hearing being much an eaſier duty than 
praying, becauſe it can often change into 
fleeping, is therefore ſo much preferred to it 
by a great many people: but if, in the end, 
their profound ignorance will not excuſe 
them, I am ſure their ſtupid obſtinacy ne- 
ver will, But there are ſo many virtues re- 
quired, in order to praying rightly, that peo- 
ple think perhaps that it would take up too 
much time and pains to acquire them: and 

they are much in the right, if they think 

their prayers will be inſignificant without 
them, and that an ill man can never pray 
well, and to purpoſe ; for the ſtream will al- 
ways partake of the fountain: and, if the 
mind, which is the fountain of all our ad- 
dreſſes to God, be vicious and impure, the 
prayers which proceed from it, muſt needs be 
ſullied with the ſame pollutions. But, on 
the contrary, if the mind be once made vir- 
tuous, all that proceeds from it will de 
Oy and accepted. And as to dejected 
M looks, 
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looks, and a ſorrowful countenance, they are 
nowiſe graceful in religion; which is ſo far 
from being a melancholy thing, that it can 
never appear diſpleaſing, or tireſome to a 
mind where wiſdom and virtue do not firſt 
| ſeem troubleſome ; for wiſdom inſtructing 
the ſoul to act reaſonably, inſtructs it like- 


wiſe to ſerve and obey God readily and chear- 


fully; for that which appears reaſonable to a 
wiſe man, will always appear delightful ; and 
religion is that very ſame reaſon and wiſdom, 
whoſe ways are ways of pleaſantneſs and all 
whoſe paths are peace. 
LXXVI. Tu peace of God * what 
we fo often pray for, and earneſtly defire, 
_ -ought, as far as poſſible, to be underſtood 
in order to be more earneſtly coveted, and 
ſurely poſſeſſed : for that in which it is ſaid 
to paſs all underſtanding, is the invaluable 
advantages and delight with which it is con- 
ſtantly attended; and not that it is ſo unin- 
telligible a thing, as not poſſibly toi be appre - 
hended by us; ſince that which in a great de- 
gree we are capable of feeling, we are certainly 
in ſome meaſure capable of underſtanding. This 
bleſſing is prayed for, that we may haye the 
unſpeakable comfort of feeling it; and indeed 
there is no underſtanding it, but by feeling 


* 
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it. But, tho' we may comprehend enough of 
its value to make it infinitely deſirable, yet 
the utmoſt extent of it, as far ſurpaſſes our 
underſtanding, as the bleſlings which preceed 
and follow it; which are the favour of God, 
and the inconceivable bliſs that accompanies 
the eternal enjoyment of him: therefore 
will never ceaſe my endeavours to know as 
much, nor my petitions to thee, my gracious 
God, to make me feel as much of this bleſſ- 
ed peace of thine, a peace which all the 
power, wealth, and vain glory of this world, 

can never give, as thou, of thy infinitely ten- 
der mercy, ſhall think fit to heffow on me. 
*Tis natural that the word peace ſhould put 


us in mind of its contrary, war; fince 


peace ariſes from the conUluſion of war, and 
from the ceſſation of ſtrife and combat: and 
that there is a conteſt between reaſon and 
paſſion, wiſdom and folly, virtue and vice, 
in the ſoul of man, is too evident to need a 
proof. And it is as plain, that there is trou- 
ble and diſorder whereſoever there is ſtrife 
and contention : ſo that the agitated mind 
muſt needs be perplexed and reſtleſs as long 
as this inteſtine war continues, and till there 
be a compleat victory gained on one ſide or 

=—s other, 
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other. If vice and paſſion abſolutely prevail, 
the conteſt indeed will be at an end, but it 

will be a wretched one ; and ſuch a peace 
will only enſue as will ſuffer thoſe outrageous 
enemies to tyrannize without oppoſition or 
controul ; a peace fatal to the ſoul, that de- 
bars it from any future hopes of liberty or 
happiheſs. But, if it pleaſes the all-merciful, 
as well as the all- powerful God, to ſuccour 
man's weak reaſon and virtue engaged in this 

doubtful and dangerous conflict, and ſo to 
| illuminate the one and ſtrengthen the other, 
as to give them an entire victory; then he 
crowns the tranfported ſoul with his divine 
peace, the joy and comfort of which. as much 
ſurpaſſes all expreſſion, as the infinite bene- 
fit and bleſſing of it ſurpaſſes all underſtand- 

ing; which peace, moſt gracious God! grant 
evermore, I beſeech thee, ta thy poor unwor- 
thy ſervant, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. Amen. 

LXXVII. IMPERFECTION is an argu- 
ment that there is ſuch a thing as perfection; 
and the experience of ſo many things imper- 
fect, plainly leads us to a certainty of others 
that are perfect: for one contrary is an argu- 
ment of another oppoſite to it, as cold of 
heat, darkneſs of light, death of life, and ſo 
| of 
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of innumerable others: the firſt of all theſe 
being the privation of the latter, are there- 
fore evident demonſtrations of them. The 
world is a prodigious heap of imperfection, 
if it could be conceived to be independent, 
and bearing no relation to any thing but it- 
ſelf; and man the moſt unfiniſhed and im- 
perfect of all its animals; who.feems to have 
a capacity only of aiming at, and pretending 
to power and wiſdom, without any ability of 
attaining to either; whoſe greateſt advantage 
is from his own manifeſt inſufficiency and im- 
perfection, to raiſe to kimſelf a moſt convin- 
eing argument of the union of all thoſe vir- 
tues and, perfections in the deity, of which 
he poſſeſſes himſelf little more than confuſed 
notions and faint conceptions : and thus, 
from his own clouds and darkneſs, he may 
_ reaſon himſelf into an aſſurance of the exiſt- 
ence of that bleſſed and unclouded light. 
Since man, therefore, finds in himſelf ſuch a 
deficiency of power and. wiſdom, he muſt 
needs perceive how unfit and unable he is to 
be his own governor ; being aflaulted from 
without by unhappy accidents, which he 
cannot prevent, and within by vexations and 
7 of mind, which he is not able to 
| redreſs ; 
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. redreſs; and, by conſequence, that his cor- 
rupted will and depraved affections have 
much leſs any title to be his rulers. y 
then does he not betake himſelf to SOnlſider 
what- is the will and pleaſure of that tran- 
ſcendent being, whom ſuperior power and 
excellence, by an unqueſtionable right, have 
conſtituted his lord and governor, bending 
the utmoſt of his endeavours, and dedica- 
ting his whole life to the fulfilling and per- 
formance of them? as, by thy grace and 
mercy, moſt holy God! which I, in all hu- 

mility, implore of thee, I fully purpoſe and de- 
ſign to do. 

LXXVIN. Tax great preference I fee 
frequently given' to ſermons above prayer, 
makes me deſirous to conſider that matter, in 
order to a true diſcovery to which of them 


wee preference is juſtly due, and what the 


real value of each of them is. Sermons ſerve 
for theſe two purpoſes; to teach their duty 
to thoſe who are ignorant of it, and to put 
thoſe in mind of their duty who are neglect- 
ful of it; ſhewing the firſt ſort how to per- 

form it, and perſuading the latter effectually 

to do it: in both which things ſermons con- 
tribute no otherwiſe to ſalvation, chan - 


ſhews a traveller his right way, and adviſes 


him to keep in it, contributes to the bring- 


ing of him to his journey's end; for, if the 


traveller ſhall reſt ſatisfied in the bare ad - 


vice and inſtruction he has received, and pro- 
ceeds no further, he is never likely to reach 


the place he firſt deſigned to go to; dince it 


is not to be ſuppoſed, that he who directs him 
is to carry him thither upon his back. Tis 
juſt the ſame caſe in hearing of ſermons. 
The miniſter's buſineſs is no more than to teach 


him how to be ſaved; their own piety and vir- 


tue muſt carry them to heaven. This is the uſe 
of ſermons, and a very great and neceſſary one 


it is; and yet a man may be damned notwith- 


ſtanding all the good inſtructions that enter 


in at his ears, -unleſs they make a right im 
preſſion on his heart; but it cannot be ima- 


gined, that the ſame thing will ſerve for all 
purpoſes. The ears are made for one uſe, 


.and the heart for another ; the one being the 
conduit of inſtruction, but the other the 


ſeat of wiſdom. So the mouth is very uſe- 


ful for the body in receiving food for it, but 


It is the ſtomach that muſt digeſt and prepare 
it for ftrength and nouriſhment. Thus it 
appearing what the uſe of ſermons'is, that of i 


prayer 
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prayer is to be conſidered. And firſt it muſt 
be known, that the affections of the ſoul 
have ſomething that correſponds and ſympa- 
thizes wich them in the body, by which they 
uſually diſcover themſelves; as grief in the 


ſoul appears by the weeping of the eyes, 


and joy diſplays itſelf in a gay and chearful 
countenance. And ſo, in our ſeveral duties 


to God, according as the ſoul is affected, 


from the ſame cauſes, it will certainly-make 


the ſame outward diſcoveries. If it be op- 


preſſed with trouble, or has a lively ſenſe of 
its wants and imperfeCtions, it will oblige the 
tongue to utter them, ſeeking redreſs in hum- 
ble petitions. If it abounds with gratitude, 
the lips will not be able to refrain their 


thanks; nor to with-hold their praiſes and 


adorations, when the ſoul is inflamed with 


Jove. Thus prayer is the language of the 
foul, whereby it expreſſes its ſeveral conditi- 


ons and affections to the Almighty-God, be- 
tween whom and it, by this means, a con- 


ſtant correſpondence is held. By prayer the 


ſoul explains and unfolds itſelf to God, and, 
by its virtue, draws down continual bene- 
fits and bleſſings from heaven, aſking. being 


made the condition of receiving. And it is a 
— np 
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folly for any one to expect favours that he will 
not take the pains to aſk for. And thus the 
advantages of thoſe two different, but both 
neceſſary duties are diſcovered. Sermons 
hold the light for the direction of prayer; 
the former being the inſtruments of inſtructi- 
on, the latter the inſtrument of ſalvation. - 
Nay, I might add, that were all people as wiſe 
and as virtuous as they ought to be, and 
could continue ſo, there would be no need 
at all of ſermons; fince there would be no 
occaſion for teaching or perſuading; the firſt 
relating only to the ignorant, and the latter 
to the obſtinate and vicious: ſo that as 
folly, weakneſs, and vice alone have made 
ſermons neceſſary; ſo nothing but ſuch a 
perfection in wiſdom and virtue, as the frail- 
ty of human nature will hardly admit of, can 
ever render them uſeleſs, But the obligation 
to prayer is that which nothing can ever cance! 
or diſcharge: for, the more perſect wiſdom 
and virtue grow, the more vehement and in- 
ceſſant will they render prayer; which can 
never ceaſe as long as there remains any ſpark 
of the love of God in the ſoul, or any ſenſe 
of his bounty and benefits. Could prayer 
em nd, the pleaſure of the ſoul muſt 
3 N | end 
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end with it; ſince the ſmothering of ſtrong 
affections cauſes as great an uneaſineſs in the 
mind, as the venting of them gives relief, 
and conſequently delight: wherefore, ſo long 
as there is love in the ſoul, it will be taking 
pleaſure in declaring it; and, ſo long as 
there is gratitude, it will delight in expreſſ- 
ing it; and, whilſt it continues virtuous and 
happy, it muſt have theſe affections; there- - 
fore prayer muſt be as eternal as itſelf. 
LXXIX. ALL virtue is copying and imi- 
tation; every wiſe man knowing full well 
that his own virtue is no original, but a faint 
and imperfect copy only of the divine perfe- 
_ tions... Tis plain that whoſoever would gain 
the affeQion.of others, muſt form his humour 
to the model of theirs, or otherwiſe he can 
never hope to be ſucceſsful; ſince likeneſs 
and agreeableneſs of humours is that which 
creates mutual friendſhip and affection. And 
the fame method muſt be obſerved towards 
God, whoſe favour muſt be obtained by re- 
ſemblance; and whoſe image muſt be .drawn 
upon the ſoul, before he will place his. love 
upon it. And I know not whether this will not 


de the main queſtion at the · day of judgment, 
Whoſe image and nn, does he bear ? 
which 
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which will be the mark that will diſcover to 
| whom every ſoul belongs, whether to God or 


to the devil; according to which they will be 


diſpoſed oft For, tho both body and ſoul 


muſt ſhare in the judgment, yet the ſoul a- 


lone muſt undergo the trial: fo that it will 


not be by a demure or ſanctified look, but 
by a virtuous: and ſanctified - ſoul, that every: 
one muſt be acquitted; Be ye perfect as God 
is perfect, YT the entire * and ſubſtance 
of religion. ON. 

LXXX, How YR can fo far intoxi- 


cate mens underſtandings, as to make them 


really think themſelves exalted by riches and- 
honour above- other men, -and, in the vani- 
ty of their hearts, to look down with con- 
tempt upon their ſuppoſed inferiors, is prodi- 
gious, as · uſual as it is. Certainly it cannot 


de imagined that the richer cloaths create the 


nobler heart, or the choicer meats the more 
honourable blood; tho', with all the ſenſe- 
leſs boaſting of nable blood, it is the quails 
and woodcocks, and other dainties, that give 


it all the pre-eminence it has above that which 


is bred by coarſer diet; with the adoption of 
gouts and ſcurveys, and other honourable: 


attendant diſeaſes, into the bargain. 


N 2 LXXXI. Every 
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LXXXI. Every body that wiſhes me . 


well, ſeeing I have built a convenient and 
pleafant houſe, to ſhew their kindneſs, are 
apt to wiſh that I may live long to enjoy it 5 
which I take very kindly of them, fince I 
know their wiſhes are correſpondent to their 
own natural defires ; tho”, at the ſame time, 
J perceive, that their notions of life and hap- 
pineſs, and mine, are very different; for I 
cannot think this life worth defiring barely. 
upon the account of pleaſure; and ſhould be 
aſhamed to put up fo unworthy a petition to 
the all-wiſe God, as to prolong my life for 
no other end, than for the ſhort and inſigni- 
ficant enjoyments that attend it; as if there 
were no expectation of a. more compleat and 
perfect happineſs, than what we enjoy in this 
world; and as if the fleſh and blood our 
ſouls are inveſted with, were the only vehi- 
cles of pleaſure; and, by conſequence, the 
imighty Creator had made creatures to be 
more happy than himſelf, and thoſe innume- 
rable companies of bleſſed ſpirits that rejoice. 
in the beams of his glory, God is infinitely 
gracious to man, in indulging him in the in- 
nocent gratifications of his appetites, and in 
ſupplying his wants whilſt he continues him 

9 1 5 in 
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5 in this world; but that's a very wrong rea- 
ſon why a man ſhould deſire that he may 
never go out of it. He ought to conſider that 
his conveniencies are ſuited to the neceſſities 
of this life, and are no longer uſeful than 
that laſts; and it were unreaſonable to expect 
that his liſe ſnould be lengthened and propor- 
tioned to his conveniencies. As long as we 
live in this world, a houſe is neceſſary; but 
it is not neceſſary to live becauſe we have a 
houſe. And, ſo long as cold weather laſts, 
a cloak is neceſſary; but no body would wiſh 
the (continuance of ill weather, becauſe he 
had a cloak. Alas! this life we are ſo fond 
of here, is but the dawning to life ; and we 
muſt be conducted through that gloomy, 
| but ſhort paſſage of death, into the bright 
and perfect day of it, that ſhall be eternally 
_ enlightened by the amazing ſplendor of the 
divine glories in heaven. Tis immortality 
that makes life a raviſhing and deſirable blefſ- 
ing; without which it would be but an un- 
profitable and burdenſome trifle, preſerved 
with anxiety, and quitted with terror. And 
how great a weakneſs of faith muſt we diſ- 
cover, when we are capable of preferring a 
bauble of a houſe before the eternal enjoy- 
N ment 
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ment of the Almighty God; who will firft 
enlarge all the capacities of the ſoul to love, 
deſire, reſemble, and adore him; and then 
abundantly repleniſh it with ſuitable gratifi- 
| cations. There the ſoul languiſhing and 
thirſting after wiſdom and truth, will have 
free acceſs to the bleſſed. and eternal foun- 
tain of them, to ſatiate itſelf with boundleſs 
draughts of delight : there it may ever grati- 
fy, ever ſatisfy its unmeaſurable deſires, with- 
out ever extinguiſhing them. For the plea- 
ſures of the ſoul are quite different from thoſe 
of ſenſe, which are deſtroyed by fruition ; as 
they muſt needs be, ſince pleaſure, which 
has its entire exiſtence in deſire, muſt neceſ- 
farily increaſe and abate, live and periſh, 
with it. But, tho' I ſay, that pleaſure has 
its exiſtence in deſire, yet deſire is ſo far from 
being productive of pleaſure, that it always 
creates pain and uneaſineſs, ſo long as the de- 
fire remains wholly unfatisfied ; for, tho' no- 
thing pleaſes us but what we like and deſire, 
yet we muſt have ſome ſort of enjoyment of 
what we like, before it can give us pleaſure ; 
and, for this reaſon, the hungering and thirſt- 
ing after righteouſneſs, is very different from 
the hungering and thirſting after meat and 
| drink. 
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drink. The thirſting of David's ſoul after 
the living God, was likewiſe very different 
from that of the hart after the water brooks, 
tho the alluſion is exceeding lively and ele- 
gant. For none ever thirſt after God and 
. righteouſneſs, but thoſe who, - in ſome mea- 
ſure, already enjoy the one, and poſſeſs: the 
other. And, from the knowledge of the 
pleaſure ariſing from that leſſer degree of en- 
joyment and poſſeſſion, they are ſtill deſiring 
and thirſting after a greater; happy notwith- 
ſtanding in what they poſſeſs and enjoy, and ra- 
 viſhed with the aſſured expectation of a more 
full and compleat felicity; full in its abun- 
dance, and compleat in its duration: where- 
as, in the natural hunger and thirſt of the 
body, it is pain and want that creates the de- 
ſire; and pleaſure proceeds anly from the 
cCeaſing of the pain, and relieving of the 
want; which makes it differ extremely from 
the other caſes, Where the want of enjoyment 


is continually relieving, and the preſent 


ſupplies which God affords to the eager 
deſire at once gratify and inflame it. There 
are but two things, that, were they not both 
limited by my entire reſignation to the will of 
my God, would make me deſirous of life ; 

the 
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the one for my own advantage, the other for 
my dear child's. And I moſt humbly implore 
of thee, my ever gracious Lord ! to grant 
me for myſelf, to live till thou haſt ſo far per- 
fected my faith, love, -obedience, and ſorrow 
for having ever offended thee, that I may be 
received into thy everlaſting favour; which I 
have confidence through thy infinite mercy, 
and through the meditation of thy bleſſed fon 
Jeſus Chriſt, that thou wilt grant me, and 
not ſuffer thy poor ſervant to periſh for ever. 
And, for my dear child, I humbly commit 
| both her and myſelf to thy protection; and 
beg, that thou wilt graciouſly be pleaſed to 
bleſs her with a continued innocence and pu- 
rity of life; beſtowing-upon her plentifully 
of thy grace and wiſdom, and making her thy 
accepted ſerwant, to truſt in thee, to love 
thee, and to obey thee faithfully all the days 
of her life, that thou mayſt give her eternal 
- bliſs in thy heavenly kingdom. And, for 
her inſtruction in virtue, my tenderneſs in- 
clines me to. wiſh to live to ſee her confirmed 
in it. For I muſt confeſs, that in all the 
conflicts I have with averſion to death, and 
love of the world, conſidering her youth and 
ſcarcity of friends, they always find that the 
weakeſt 
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. weakeſt and worſt guarded part to aſſault me 


in. But I moſt humbly reſign both her and 
myſelf to the determination of thy divine 
will; which I beg may always be done; and 
that thou wilt ever make mine moſt joyfully 
conformable to it; in fufl confidence that 
thou wilt anſwer my humble petition, to 
make my deat child a virtuous woman, zea- 
louſly mindful evermore to perform her duty 
to thee, by ſuch ways and methods as thou, 
in thy infinite wiſdom and mercy, ſhall think 
* 1 
LXXXII. WHERE there is not a ſtrong 


faith, there can be no love; where there is 
no love, there can be no deſire; where there 
is no deſire, there is no notion or conception 


of beauty; and, where there is no notion or 
conception of beauty, there can be no de- 
light: and, by conſequence, there is no 
beauty in that holineſs which is not ſupport · 
ed by faith, and purſued with delight. O 
grant me, my moſt adorable God] evermore 
to ſerve thee in the beauty of holineſs, and 


give me all thoſe graces and virtues that are 


neceſſary for fo es ſo ſuplime. a per- 

formance. 
LXXXIII. 80 | wack me, great Ggdt 
9 55 
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to number my days, that I may apply my 
heart to wiſdom. This is an arithmetick 
truly worth learning; moſt of our errors be- 
ing committed for want of a right calculation 
of time and eternity : for want of computing 
how much you have to do in the one, and 
how long to continue in the other, how un- 


| ſpeakable the concern! how ſhort and un- 


certain the preparation ! Diſplay, good Lord! 
I beſeech thee, to my underſtanding, the in- 


eſtimable treaſures of thy truth, which are 


thoſe alone of which I am ambitious ; the 
knowledge of thy truth being that invaluable 


pearl of wiſdom which I am moſt defirous to 


_ Purchaſe at any rate. Inſtruct me in all 
my addreſſes to thee, and dictate all my peti- 


tions; grant that they may always be for 


thoſe things that may fit me to pleaſe thee, 


and not for ſuch as may be the fitteſt to pleaſe } 


myſelf; and for an accumulation of blefling, 
ſo influence my ſoul with thy divine ſpirit, 


that thy will may ever be my pleaſure. 


_ "EXXXIV. Every man, when he-per- 


ceĩves the near approach of death, finds it 
reaſonable to betake himſelf to hearty prayer 
for the mercy and favour of God. And can 
ang; one be ſo infatuated, as to think it fit 


©. “. 
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to paſs his whole life in an entire ignorance 
and neglect of that Almighty Being, to whom 
at laſt he will be obliged to reſort, as to his 
only refuge and ſupport ? But fo much, alas ! 
does baſe fear in poor man prevail above rea- 


ſon, ſo much a ſtronger influence has the 


terror of almighty power over man's degene- 
rate ſpirit, than the charming allurements of 
infinite bounty and goodneſs. 


LXXXV. How faint are the impreſſions 


that truth uſually makes upon the mind of 
man ? not for want of force in the one,. but 
through the obdurateneſs of the other. What 
an unhappy ſkill has vice and folly, in for- 
ging of ſuch wretchedly hardened armour for 
the foul, that will not ſuffer it to bę pene- 
trated by truth, tho never ſo ſharp and pier- 
cing ? A miſerable defence againſt an inſttu- 
ment that is never employed to wound, but 
to cure; but a treacherous ſhield that never 
oppoſes thoſe cruel weapons, which give not 
only wounds, but death. 

LXXXVI. IF mens paſſions make their 


lives uncomfortable, and are hardly to be 


endured for ſo ſhort a ſpace, how can they be 
born withal, when they ſhall become eter- 
nal? * I take it for granted, that one 

O2 mighty 
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mighty torment of damnation will be an ex- 


ceſſive heightening and enlarging of all the 


paſſtons, with an utter depriving them of a- 


my proſpect of gratification. But, on the o- 


ther fide, if the love of wiſdom and virtue be 
ſo ſweet and delightful to the ſoul in this its 


- imperfect ſtate, what floods and torrents of 


joy will be poured in upon it, when all its 
affections ſhall be boundleſsly and eternally 
enlarged for their reception ? as doubtleſs 


they will be, to the inconceivable bliſs of 


thoſe moſt happy ſouls who ſhall be received 


into the everlaſting favour of the Almighty. 
And that I and my dear child may be of that 
bleſſed number, grant, my moſt merciful 
God! I humbly beſeech thee, for the ſake of 


thy dear ſon Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. 


LXXXVII. Honesry is like a ſtrong 


perfume ; one little grain of it ſuffices to en- 
rich a great maſs, that had neither ſcent nor 
value before. How little honeſty is there in 
the world? and, yet, what numbers of men 


that by ſome or other are termed honeſt? A 


imall proportion of this noble, tho' unfaſhion- 
able virtue is ſufficient to gain the vulgar e- 
ſeem; tho' the moſt of it, that one who 


truly endeavours to be an honeſt man, can 


make 
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make himfelf maſter of, will ſcarce give him 
a tolerable opinion of himſelf : for here it is 
requiſite, that his defires ſhould enlarge 
themſelves beyond what he poſſeſſes, or elſe 


2 very moderate degree of it, will make him 


fit down contented. Some men are ſatisfied, 
if they can but ſhelter themſelves from igno- 
miny under the ſhadow of it; and others, if 
they have but enough of it te procure them 


a pretty good reputation, have as much as 


they deſire; and, I am ſure, if the eſteem 
of unthinking people were of any value, much 


more than they deſerve, ſince that is all they 


aim at. Thus the firſt ſort betake them 
ſelves to honeſty, as they would to a ſpread- 
ing tree in a ſtorm, only for ſhelter and pro- 


tection ; the latter make uſe of it as they who 
want true ones, do of falfe jewels, to amuſe 
the world with their counterfeit luſtre, and 
deceitfully to procure themſelves that reſpect 


to which they had no juſt title. What worth 
then muſt there be in the thing itſelf, whoſe 
appearances only can give protection, and 
confer eſteem? But, as honeſty deſerves di- 
ligently to be ſought after, ſo it is moſt diffi- 


cult to be acquired; being, as I may ſay, an 


elixir extracted from all the virtues, and is 
| „„ never 
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never right when any one of them is wanting 
in its compoſition. For it is not enough to be 
honeſt only ſo long as a man may be honeſt 
without diſadvantage; but he ought to be 
ſo at the peril of all he is worth: nor is it 
ſufficient to be honeſt only ſo long as a man 
may be honeſt with ſafety ; but he ought to 
preſerve his integrity at the expence of his 
life. He that deſigns to be a real honeſt 
man, muſt think that the moſt honourable 
character he can poſſibly aſpire to, and muſt 
have the leaſt falſhood or injuſtice in as great 
2 deteſtation as murder or blaſphemy : ſo far 
muſt he be from doing wilfully a diſhoneſt 
action, that his ſoul muſt abhor a diſhoneſt 
thought. In ſhort, he ought to be unmove- 
able and unſhaken; neither to de deterred 
by fear, nor allured by advantage, but to be 
proof againſt all temptations; and to value 
his ſincerity equal to the favour of his 
God, believing that he ſhall undoubtedly 
forfeit the one, whenever he forgoes the 
other. 
IXXXVI. Wispom, which i is Gn 
times called holineſs, ſometimes righteouſneſs, 
is that vital principle, whoſe ſeparation is as 
fatal to the ſoul, as the ſeparation of that is 
a | 8 
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to the body. 'Tis that lamp of faith which 
enlightens it, and introduces into it thoſe a- 
ſtoniſhing beauties, and amazing glories of 
the divine perfections, which irreſiſtibly in- 
flame it with love and deſire. A love whoſe 
pure fire purges the ſoul from droſs and im- 
purity! A love that utters peace and pardon 
to it ! that vanquiſhes fin, and triumphs o- 
ver temptation. Great God! I beſeech 
thee, cleanſe.and enlarge all the clogged and 
narrow paſſages of my ſoul, that thy glories 
may ruſh in, and perpetually feed it with this 
divine flame, conſtantly to aſcend with an 
uncontroulable motion in praiſes and adora- 
tions to thy heavenly throne. 
LXXXIX. I make no doubt but many 
people would be apt to judge, by my way 
of living, and by what I write, that my 
thoughts and life were the effects of a diſmal 
_ melancholy; which is a great miſtake: for, 
I thank God ! ' they are both of them the ef- 
fect of his infinite goodneſs, as they are the 
cauſe of a far more ſerene and pleaſant life 
than ever I led under the conduct of folly and 
paſſion. My vicious inclinations made me 
but too well acquainted with the pleaſures 
that moſt men are fo fond of; nor did I na- 
| turally 
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turally want pride and ambition ſufficient to 
have puſhed me to the utmoſt extravagance 
of endeavouring to procure riches and ho- 
nour : But, my gracious God, whom I can 
never enough love and adore, for his invalu- 
able mercies to me, has clearly diſcovered 

to my reaſon, the wretched folly of ſuch pur- 
ſuits, and has ſo far ſtrengthened it, as not 
to ſuffer it to be over- powered and dazzled 
with fuch childiſh and gaudy vanities: ſo 
that my contempt of the world, and its ad- 
vantages, is not for want of knowing the va- 
lue of them; but it is that very knowledge 
which makes me deſpiſe them. Tis natural 
amongſt men that are ignorant of what it is 
that dictatcs and governs their own thoughts, 
and thoſe of others, to wonder at any body 
whoſe judgment and opinion differs from their 
own; not conſidering that the ſame diver- 
ſity of judgment and opinion, cauſes the fame 
aſtoniſhment on the other fide : but that won- 
der ceafes when a man, by reaſon and refle- 
xion, is led to an inſight of that common 
nature, wherein he ſhares with the reſt of 
mankind ; for then he readily diſcovers the 
ſources and cauſes of all their ſeverally diffe- 
rent opinions, and the various conceptions 


ariſing 1 


8 
| 
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ariſing from each paſſion, as far as the wind- 
ings of ſuch an intricate labyrinth are capaqa- 
ble of being traced. No wile 1 man therefore 


will wonder even at the folly of another; be- 
cauſe I take it for granted, that the wiſeſt of 


men, now a-days, have found difficulty e- 
nough to overcome their own, and to reſtrain 
their fill natural propenſity to it; . which will 

| incline them not only to be thankful fo that 
infinite wiſdom, which has ſo graciouſy tom · 

| municated itſelf t to them, Þut to be very com- 


paſſionate of the weakneſſes and follies of other 


men, and heartily to wiſh and pray for their 
relief: whereas a preſumptuous, inconfſide- 
rate fool has no mercy for thoſe that have diſ- 


ferent ſentiments from his own; which is the 


| cauſe of ſo much blind zeal, and fo many 


barbarous perſecutions as have been in the 


world; men in power and authority being. 


unreaſonably bent to model the opinions of 


| others exactly to their own, without conſider-· 


ing or caring whether they be right or wrong; 


and without imagining that they have any de- 
pendence upon any being a or wiſer 


than themſelves. 
XC. Ir would ſeem PING 1 


| * I Way; that. it is a 2 to be miſerable, 


523 e 
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and that it is a fin not to be happy: but yet, 
when narrowly examined, I believe it will 
appear to be no ſtranger than true: for the 
effect muſt needs partake of the cauſe, and 
miſery muſt therefore be undoubtedly ſinful ; 
becauſe it-is acknowledged to be the offspring 
of ſin. But there are two ſorts of miſeries 
incident to mankind, the one not to be a- 
voided, and therefore to be pitied; the o- 
ther is to be remedied, and therefore inexcu- 
ſable. The former ſort are ſuch as are occa- 
ſioned by bodily indiſpoſitions; the latter are 
the diſeaſes of a vicious mind. To the miſe- 
ries of a diſtempered body we are enſlaved by 
nature; to thoſe of a diſtempered mind we 
voluntarily ſubmit. In the · firſt gaſe we want 
power to break our chain; but, in the lat - 
ter, we want will to obtain our freedom. 1 
think it cannot be denied, that it is a fin to 
be miſerable through the vice of the mind; 
ſince it. is apparent, that thoſe miſeries gene 
rally proceed either from-defiring things vici- 
ous or impoſſible, or from fearing and dread- 
ing things natural or unavoidable -; in all 
which we are guilty of diſobeying or epi- 
ning at the will of God, to which we ought 
cheatſully, and in all humility, to ſubmit: for, 


by 
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by deſiring things vicious, we diſtover our 
diſobedience; by defiring things impoſſible, 
we demonſtrate our impiety; and, by dread- 
ing things natural and unavoidable, we betray 
our infidelity; Thus it being proved, that it 
is a ſim to be miſerable, it will follow,” by an 
undeniable conſequenee, that it is a ſin- not 
to be happy. Eis evident that true happi- 
neſs conſiſts in fueh. a peaceful tranquillity 
and eontentment of mind, as is neither to be 
ruffled by fear, nor diſeompoſed by: delige. 
And it is as certain, that ſuch a bleſſed temper 
can never be obtained without faith, love, 
| obedience, and fubmiſſton, in their ſeveral 
relations to God, and all of them to a gyeat 
perfection. Now happineſs roſulting from 
the union of theſe virtues, and the want of 
any one of them being ſinful, it muſt be 
granted, that it is a fin not to be happy. 
XCI. Wnos oN thinks himſelf wife 
enough, or virtuous enqugh, is in a faip way 
never to be either. He that engages in thoſe 
_ eifficuk paths, muſt keep in perpetual mo- 
tion; there is no ſtopping without loſing 
ground. He muſt conſider, that i bis un- 
dertaking be glorious, it is alſo laborious; 
chat be has a fizong tide to ſtem ; wm 
. 1 
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he does not keep reſolutely advancing, will 

. inevitably bear him down the ſtream. The 
current of paſſion is fierce and rapid, not to 
be reſiſted by feeble reaſon, and wavering re- 
ſolution. But, if the difficulties to be over- 
come be great, the prize to be obtained ex- 
ceeds all value: he, therefore, whoſe noble 
ambition puſhes: him to the purſuit of wiſdom 
and virtue, muſt not be diſcouraged at their 
amazing height; nor muſt he think to reſt 
upon the ſteep aſcent of thoſe aſpiring moun- 
tains, who hide their lofty tops in heaven 

_ whither we muſt climb beforg we can reach 

them, ſecurely to fit down and enjoy. eternal 
Happineſs and repoſe. 

XCII. Ir fares. with a feeble. mind too 
weak to reſiſt the powerful. aſſaults made upon 
it, by-the cares, neceſſities, and contingen- 

cies of life; as it does with the poor bee in 
a windy day, who ſpying the flowers which 
afford honey, makes eager attempts to ſettle 
upon them; but the impetuous ſtorm drives 
it away, and often obliges it to reſt upon 
ſome taſteleſs. plant, from-whence it can ex- 
tract nothing; that is uſeful, nothing chat i is 
ſweet. And, in the fame manner, the un- 
conſtant mind, not ſufficiently upheld by wiij- 
* 1 dom 
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dom and virtue, is apt to be hurried from the 
objects of its pleaſure and happineſs, and 
forced to fix upon ſuch, as not only yield it 
neither, but upon ſuch as envenom it with | 
anxiety and diſquiet. 5 
XCIII. Err RHER we owe no chollects to 
God Almighty, or elſe we owe the moſt ex- 
act one that it is poſſible for us to pay him: 
for, if any: duty belongs to him, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the moſt perfect one that the ut- 
moſt capacity of our nature can enable us to 
perform, even as perfect as an indigent crea- 
ture is capable. of expreſſing to his beer 
| Creator. 
XCIV. No.! By the grace of God, ju⸗ 
ſtice and equity ſhall be the pillars 1 will 
make uſe of to ſypport my fortune in the 


world, and not favour and intereſt; and, | 


when thoſe are too weak to uphold it, let it 
take its chance; and I hope I ſhould be able 
to take the ſame courſe, if my life were un- 
der the ſame. circumſtances: for I had much 
rather Joſe my. right or my. life by another 
man's injuſtice, than obtain the one, or pre- 
ſerve. the other, by any baſe puzſgit, or un- 
worthy application of my own : nor ſhall I 
ever value, or eek for any favour, but that 
of 
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of my God, to whom he that has grace e- 
nough to commit himſelf, may with ſecurity 
enough commit his fortune; and whom I 
humbly beg to diſpoſe both of me and of mine, 
perfectly according to his own pleaſure; 
and that he will always vouchſafe to ſupport 
my faith, whatever elſe he ſhall permit to fail 
me. 

XCV. FaiTH, that fruitful parent of 
all other graces, can never be too carefully 
cultivated and improved. *Tis the ſource of 
pleaſure, the lamp of wiſdom, and ſoul of 
virtue! Tis that myſterious ladder by which 
the ſoul aſcends to heaven, and heaven de- 
fcends to it; by which a joyful correſpon- 
dence is continually held between it and its 
Creator. Faith is that celeſtial fame that 
purtfies the foul from droſs and pollution; and 
opens in it a new and glorious ſcene, gilded 
with the ineffable brightneſs of the deity, ad- 
' othed with the unconceivable delights of 
bliſsful eternity, and enriched with raviſhing 
hopes, pure defires, love divine, and joy | 
unutterable. 
XCVI. No man can truly de termed an 
| Honeſt man, who is capable of being moved by 
any teinptation Wann to be diſhoneſt : | 

for, 


% 
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for, tho! there were but one temptation in the 
world that had power to work that effect, yet 
he ſtill lies under the poſſibility of being an ill 
man; and the beſt that can be ſaid of him 


is, that he is honeſter than thouſands of o- 
thers; and has but that one unhappy exce- 


ption to his being a perfectly upright and vir- 


| tuous man A citadel may be called ſtrong, 


in compariſon of a weaker, becauſe it can 
hold out a longer ſiege; but, if any force be 


able to make it ſurrender, it cannot be called 


:mpregnable, neither can the ſoul of man 3 
poſitively termed virtuous, till it is ſo forti- 


fied as to become impregnable againſt all 


manner of vice. 


XCVII. VIA run and Vice are words 


better. known in the world by their ſound 
than by their true meaning; men taking the 
liberty to give ſuch an interpretation to them, 


as is moſt ſuitable to their own fancy and in- 


clination. But he that thinks it neceſſary to 


lead. a virtuous. life, and deſigns to apply him- 
ſelf heartily to the doing of it, muſt come to 
a better and righter underſtanding of what 
the things are that are really meant by thoſe 
words. I take it, that virtue conſiſts in acting 


 conformably to the divine auributes and perfe- | 
\ ctions 
1 | 
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Qtions of God; and vice, in acting in oppoſition 
and contradiQtion to thoſe perfections, which 
is very properly called fnning againſt God, as 
not only offending againſt his commands, but 
againſt his very eſſence. For as acting falſe- 
ly and deceitfully, oppreflively and unjuſtly, 
| cruelly and maliciouſly, covetouſſy or im- 
purely, is acting viciouſly, becauſe plainly a- 
gainſt the attributes of truth, Juſtice, mercy, 
bounty and purity in God: ſo acting faith- 
fully and ſincerely, generouſly and juſtly, 
kindly and mercifully, charitably and tempe- 

| rately, is acting virtuouſly, becauſe in con- 
 formityto thoſe ſeveral divine attributes. And 
as every reaſonable man muſt conceive the 
deity to be the exact model of perfection, ſo 
he muſt neceſſarily contemplate him as the 
model for his moſt exact imitation. 
XCVIII. STriFz and conteſt are evi- 
Sons of hare wad contrariety z and 
difference and contrariety demonſtrate clearly 
a plurality of principles : for, where there is 
unity, there is no contradiction; all conteſt 
muſt, at leaſt, be between two. Fire being 
of an uncompounded nature, has no vari- 
ance in itſelf, but an addition of water to it, 
cauſes a ftrife, and plainly diſcovers the diver- 
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ſity of elements. Thus man, were he a ſim- 
ple uncompounded principle, would never 
find any ſtrife or contradiction in himſelf, 
any more than there is in other animals, in 
whom no ſuch thing can be perceived; but, 
being compounded of the two very different 
principles of ſoul and body, he is ſenſible of 
continual diſputes and contradictions in him- 
ſelf, which, I think, is a very ſufficient de- 
monſtration of the exiſtence of thoſe two dif- 
ferent principles of ſoul and body in his com- 
polition. Nay further, there is a poſſibility 
of the one's being pleaſed, whilſt the other 
grieves, of the one's being delighted, whilſt 
the other feels pain ; as has been evident in 
men that have choſen to ſuffer puniſhment, 
rather than do a vicious unjuſtifiable acti- 
on. And, tho' it is ſufficiently known, that 
the body abhors pain and diſſolution, yet 
there have been thoſe who have rejoiced in 
flames, and delighted in death; which is a 
manifeſt triumph of the ſoul over the body, 
and ſhews it to be, not only a different, but 

a far more excellent * than the o- 
ther. 

XCIX. I have formerly had it in my 
thoughts that mn is an undeniable 


Ad. * argument 
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argument of perfection, which I find con- 
firmed by this further reflexion, that whatſo- 
ever is imperfect has ſome degrees of perfe- 
Ction in it, as a part has ſome portion of the 
whole, and is an argument of a whole. If, 
therefore, that which is imperfect has ſome 
degrees of perfection, as muſt be acknow- 
ledged, then it is plain, that there is ſuch a 
thing as perfection; ſince it is impoſſible that 
there ſhould be any degrees of a thing which 
is not. The next inquiry muſt be, where 
this perfection is lodged ? It is evident, not 
in the inſenſible, nor yet in the brutiſh part 
of the creation; nor yet in man, to whom 
his little portion of reaſon -muſt clearly evi- 
_ dence that it is not in him; tho! it as clearly 
diſcovers, that imperfection is in him: 
where then ſhall we ſeek it, or expect to find 
it, but in thee, O infinitely perfect, all-wiſe, 
all- mighty, all-glorious, and all-bountiful 
God! whom my ſoul moſt humbly adores, 
and begs of thee this ineſtimable bleſſing, 
that thou wilt enable it moſt fervently, ſin- 
cerely, uninterruptedly and acceptably, to 
love, ſerve, and adore thee from this moment 
to all eternity, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, thy 
bleſted ſon, my moſt merciful Redeemer; to 

whom 
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whom with thee, and the holy ſpirit, the 


one great God, be evermore attributed all 


honour, power, praiſe, majeſty, and perfe- 


cCtion. 


C. Wx can aſſign an end for the crea- 
tion of all beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, trees and 
plants, and even of the ſun, moon and ſtars; 


namely, for the uſe, ſupport, and conveni- 


ence of man. And can it be imagined, that 
man was made for no other end than to con- 


ſume and devour the reſt of the creation? 


and that he himſelf is a uſeleſs, worthleſs, in- 


ſignificant thing, tho' lord and maſter of the 


whole earth? Great God ! that thou, whoſe 
power, wiſdom, and glory ſhine ſo. bright in 
all thy works, ſhouldſt yet remain almoſt un- 
diſcovered to thy creature man; on whom 
thou haſt beſtowed a rational ſoul, on pur- 


poſe to enable him to arrive at the felicity of 


knowing, loving, obeying, and adoring thee ; 
which grant that I may perform accordingly, 
and account thoſe duties the higheſt excel- 
lencies and advantages of my being, and en- 
joy the bleſſing of them to all eternity, 
CI- :Uron whatſoever foundation hap- 
pineſs is built, when that foundation fails, 
Wen muſt be deſtroyed; for which rea- 


G3 ſon 


* 
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ſon it is wiſdom to chuſe ſuch a foundation 
for it, as is not liable to deſtructive accidents. 
If happineſs be founded upon riches, it lics 
at the mercy of theft, deceit, oppreſſion, war, 
and tyranny ; if upon fine houſes and coſtly 
furniture, one ſpark of fire is able to con- 
ſume it; if upon wife, children, friends, 
health, or life, a thouſand diſeaſes, and ten 
thouſand fatal accidents have power to de- 
ſtroy it: but, if it be founded upon the infi- 
nite bounty and goodneſs of God, and up- 
on thoſe virtues that intitle to his favour, its 
foundation 1s unmoveable, and its duration 
eternal. 
CII. CovrplI ever ſufficiently value the 
worth and benefit of that noble virtue faith, 
I might be induced to think I. had already 
mentioned it often enough ; but every degree 
of advancement in the knowledge of it, diſ- 
covers ſuch infinite beauties and excellencies, 
that, were I to live a thouſand years, and 
were able to employ my whole time in medi- 
tating upon this one incomparable virtue a- 
lone, I muſt, of neceſſity, leave much more. 
unthought and unadmired concerning it, than 
my mind, by ſuch ſlow progreſſes as it is now 
capable of making towards wiſdom and know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, could poſſibly, in that ſpace of time, 
comprehend of it. This to many people 
might ſeem a ſtudied encomium, rather than 
an urgent truth : but alas! I do not deſire 
to amuſe myſelf with ſuch trifling conceits: 
truth is the thing I labour after; and I hope 
that great being who is environed with the 
bright glories of it, will vouchſafe to ſned 
of its pure enlightening rays upon my ſoul, 
darkened and clouded with fin and igno- 
rance; I may ſay, if this expreſſion will be 
allowed, that there is as great a variety of 
_ climates in the mind of man, as there is in 
the globe of the earth. The one occaſioned 
by the ne arneſs or diſtance of faith, as the 
| other is by the vicinity or remoteneſs of the 
ſun ; the firſt ſheding the ſame happy influ- 
ences upon the ſoul, as the latter does upon 
: the world. They who by a near approach 
| baſk in the beams of that illuſtrious virtue, 
like the happy inhabitants of Spain and Italy, 
enjoy the ſerenity and delights of ſo fortunate 
a ſituation, ever gratified with the rich and 
delicious fruits, which are the natural pro- 
duct of it; while thoſe who, by an unhappy 
ſeparation, are divided from it, and have but 
rarely the benefit even of its ſhort, remote, 
and 


J 
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and imperfect glances, may be compared to 
the wretched natives of Lapland and Norway, 
doomed and confined to uncomfortable regi- 
ons, abounding only in ice and ſtorms, bar- 
renneſs and obſcurity. 
CIII. virus requires the utmoſt force, 
application and exerciſe of the mind, both in 
order to its acquiſition and preſervation. True 
notions and right ideas are not to be acqui- 
red without our utmoſt labour and induſtry, 
nor to be preſerved without unwearied thought 
and diligence ; and yet it is abſolutely requi- 
ſte to have both true notions and right ideas 
of things; without which we muſt inevita- 


bly make a thouſand miſtakes in the diſpoſal 


of our affections and averſions, fatal to 
our preſent tranquillity and future happineſs. 
For we cannot forbear to love and hate, ac- 
cording to the ideas we have of things; and, 
if thoſe deceive us, we ſhall love where we 
ſhould hate, and hate where we ſhould love. 
From which cauſe it is that fo many prefer 

folly and vice to wiſdom and virtue; they 
are deceived by the falſe ideas and concepti- 
ons formed in the mind of the one and the 
other. How much then ought we to love, and 
and how diligently to ſeek after truth? whith 
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= the original of all our happineſs, as falſ- 
hood is of all our miſery. Tis faith, tis 
truth, that is the only unerring light that can 
guide and conduct the ſoul to preſent peace, 
and eternal felicity; and it is doubt and falſ- 
hood that endeavour to ſeduce it from both. 
But, after all, when we are happy enough to 
have obtained right ideas, and imprinted them 
upon the ſoul, we have then done but half our 
work; the other no leſs difficult part is, to 
preſerve them bright and entire; and, by 
continual reflexion and meditation, to renew 
thoſe impreſſions they have made there : for, 
as theſe decay, our affections will grow lan- 
guid towards their objects, as well as our a- 
verſions towards theirs, till, at laſt, by a long 
neglect, if we ſhould be ſo wretchedly care- 
leſs, virtue and vice will grow indifferent to us; 
and that indifference in the end will natu- 
rally conclude in the preference of vice and 
rejection of virtue; than which there is but 


one greater curſe attending upon folly, and 


that is, the ſoul's eternal confinement to it, 
even after the diſcovery of its miſery and de- 
. | _ 


Scorn 
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Scorn the world, abandon folly, 

Purchaſe faith, that glorious treaſure ! 
Faith is wiſdom, wiſdom virtue, 
Virtue truth, and truth is pleaſure. 


CIV. I make no doubt but many think a 


contemplative life, an idle life: but thoſe _ 
who are of that opinion know better what 


belongs -to the labour of the hands, than to 
that of the mind; to the force of the body, 


than to the vigour of the ſoul, That body 


may be able to bear a great burden, which 


would find itfelf too weak to ſupport the vio- 
Ent impulſes of an active mind, and would 


ſooner languiſh, tire, and grow lean with 
this exerciſe, than with the other. That 


metal would reſiſt the weaker aſſaults of a 
common fire, which would be immediately 
forced to yield and diſſolve, by the ſubtile and 
impetuous flames of the piercing lightning, 
The thinneſt bodies make the moſt quick and 
violent impreſſions; a rapid ſtream will do 
that which a cannon bullet cannot effect; 
and the furious rage of a tempeſt ſurpaſſes .the 
force of water; tho' the yet thinner body of 

fire is leſs to be reſiſted than both the former. 
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If, then, the moſt ſolid bodies are not able 
to oppoſe the efforts of thoſe that are more 
thin and pure, how unequal a match is fleſh 
and blood to the violent concuſhons of an a- 
ctive ſpirit ? 

CV. Tris day I have lived 42 years, 1 
being born in the year 1661. And I humbly. 
thank my moſt gracious God, ſor ha ving 
given me life, and that he did not deſtroy it 
whilſt it was miſerably clogged with ſin and 
folly. I humbly adore thy glorious Majeſty 
for having given me a capacity of loving, 0- 
beying, and contemplating thee ; and conſe. 
quently of happineſs eternal in the adoration 
of thee. Give me, I implore thee, a power 
to exerciſe that capacity in the moſt perfect 
manner that thy infinite bounty ſhall excite 
thee to enable thy unworthy creature to do 
it; and grant, that the remainder of my life 
may be ſpent in the exacteſt performance of 
every part of my duty to thee, for Jeſus Chriſt's 
fake. 
CVI. In any adverſity that happens to 
us in the world, we ought to conſider, that 
miſery,and affliction are not leſs natural than 
ſnow and hail, ſtorm and tempeſt: and it 

Were as reaſonable to hope for a year without 
'R winter, 
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winter, as for a life without trouble. Life, 
how (ſweet ſoever it ſeems, is a draught min- 
gled with bitter ingredients; ſome drink 
deeper than others before they come at them : 
but, if they do not ſwim at the top for youth 
to taſte them, it is ten to one but old age will 
find them thick in the bottom. And-it is the 


employment of faith and patience, and the 


work of wiſdom and virtue to teach us to 
drink the ſweet part down with pleaſure and 


thankfulneſs, and to ſwallow the bitter with- 
out reluctance. 

CVII. He that has take in himſelf, 
is pleaſed with every thing; and he that 
wants that pleaſure, is pleaſed with nothing: 
but to think reaſonably, and act reaſonably, 
will give a man pleaſure in himſelf; therefore 
to think reaſonably and act reaſonably, is the 
ſure way to be happy. Toilluſtrate this argu- 
ment, it is neceſſary to conſider, that the plea- 
| ſure of a fool flows from things without him- 
elf; whereas the pleaſure of a wiſe man ſprings 
up within himſelf :. the former ariſes from the 
bedily ſenſes, the latter from the underſtand- 
ing ; the one is the pleaſure of the body, the 
other of the ſoul. Now it is evident, that the 

body has not at all tznes power to communi- 
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cate its pleaſure to the ſoul: no! not even to 


the ſoul of the moſt vicious fool; which. 
makes its pleaſures very imperfeCt ; ſince they 
extend but to one half of the man: but the 
pleaſures of the ſoul never fail to communi- 
cate themſelves to the body, and, by that 
communication, are vendered as perfect as 
our being is capable of ; becauſe they become 
the pleaſures of the whole man. To give an 
inſtance of this: when envy, anger, grief, 
or any other paſſion, diſturbs the mind, all 
the gratifications that can enter by the ſenſes 
of the body are not able to give it pleaſure, 
nor is the man, under theſe diſturbances of 


mind, capable of being happy. But, when 


the mind is freed from all perplexing and diſ- 
quieting paſſions, and is at liberty both 80 
think and to act reaſonably, without any op- 
poſition from the body, ſuch a happy diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoul neceſſarily diffuſes and com- 
municates itſelf to the body, and gives plea- 


ſure to the whole entire man; and, under 


this pleaſing temper of mind, whatſocver 
portion of pleaſure the body is capable of con- 
tributing, will conſiderably raiſe and increaſe 


dhe ſtock of happineſs, which before was 


great enough not to ſtand in need of any ad- 
R 2 dition; 
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dition ; fo that our main care muſt be, not 
to abandon bodily pleaſures that are innocent, 
and conſiſtent with wiſdom and virtue, fince 
| they are capable of contributing to our hap- 
pineſs, but to avoid laying in too laviſhly 
ſuch ſtores of them as may oppreſs and ſtifle 
that ſupreme reaſonable pleaſure of the mind, 
that flame kindled by wiſdom, and maintain- 
ed by virtue, without which it is impoſſible 
to enjoy any tolerable or ailing meaſure of 
happineſs. 
CvIII. Dovsrs and uncertainty a are the 
moſt general roots of al} human miſery and 
diſcontent, in virtuous as well as vicious men. 
The vicious man often doubts, that by fol- 
lawing his inclinations he may deſtroy his 
happineſs; and the virtuous man will be 
ſometimes too apt to doubt, that he has in 
| vain waſhed his hands in innocence; and 
that, by renouncing his inclinations, he has 
abandoned his happineſs. But we muſt take 
care not to permit ourſelves to think, that 
we ate out of the way, becauſe we walk out 
of the road of the generality of the world; 
on the contrary, we may reſt aſſured, that 
the narroweſt path, and where we find the 
leaſt company, is he right way. 
ix. $0 
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CIX. So long as virtue does not appear 
lovely to a man, it is in vain for him to ima- 
cine that he can love God; ſince it is im- 
poſſible to love the author of the injunction, 
whilſt the duty injoined is repugnant and diſ- 
taſtefu] to us. Did ever a ſlothful ſervant 
cordially love his maſter? Or did ever a faith- 
ful, diligent one, who was convinced of the 
teaſonableneſs of all his maſter's commands, 
hate him? No! where duty and reaſon are 
perfectly reconciled, affection will inſtantly 
unite itſelf to them ; and then obedience will 
become not only an eaſy, but a delightful 
raſk. Co ne, | 
CX. Gmixy and diſcontent have gene- 
rally their foundation in deſire: fo that who- 
| foever can obtain the ſovereignty over his de- 
ire, will be maſter of his happinefs. On the 
other hand, all ſuch deſires as occaſion grief 
and diſcontent are founded upon weakneſs or 
iznorance ; ſo that we muſt gain the poſſeſſi- 
on of their contrary qualities, which are wiſ- 
dom and conſtancy, before we can ever hope 
to be maſters of our deſires. The two chief 
heads to which all human griefs and diſcon- 
tents may be reduced, bodily pains and in- 
diſpoſitions excepted, are theſe ; eithes we 
e deſire 
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deſire to have what we cannot poſſeſs, or elſe 
we deſire to be freed from what we cannot” 
get quit of. And it appears plainly, that 
both theſe ſorts of deſires are founded upon 
weakneſs and ignorance; being founded upon 
impoſſibilities, which it muſt be either weak- 
neſs or ignorance to languiſh after; for, if 
the things we deſire are in our own power, 
there is no cauſe of grief, and if they are 
not, it is vain and unreaſonable to grieve. 
Sometimes indeed we make ourſelves miſera- 
dle, by defiring things poſſible; but then 
they are ſuch as are hurtful and inconveni- 
ent: ſo that, in this caſe, tho' our defires. 
are grounded upon poſſibility, they are yet 
grounded upon inconſiſtency, which is alto- 
gether as bad; ſince the gratification of ſuch 
defires. is incompatible with our happineſs. 
Thus generally our diſcontents are owing to. 
our folly and impiety ; to our folly, becauſe 
they are vain and fruiticſs; and to our im- 
piety, becauſe we cannot, as we ought, ſub- 
mit to the divine will, and chearfully ac- 
quieſce in divine determinations ; which is 
a proof that either we think ourſelves wiſe 
enough to contrive our own happineſs, or 
that we miſtruſt leſt the infinite bounty of 
= God. 
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God ſhould fall ſhort in the diſtribution of it 
to us. As to prief for the loſs of friends, 
which ſtill proceeds from impoſſible deſire, it 
muſt neceſſarily low from one of theſe two 
cauſes ; either that we think their death a 
diminution of our happineſs, or of theirs; or 
elſe we grieve we know not why ; and con- 
ſequently our grief is unreaſonable. : If the 
_ diminution of our enjoyment cauſes our la- 
mentation, we are moved by intereſt and 
ſelf-love, not by the love of our friend. On 
the other hand, if the diminution of our 
friend's enjoyment be the occaſion of it, we 
mult have an ill opinion of his condition. 
But, if our felicity depends either upon friends, 
or any thing elſe in this world, it is very un- 
certain; and if we conceive, that our friends 
felicity depends entirely upon the preſent uni- 
on of foul and body, our faith is as doubtful 
as our happineſs. O good God! how many 
degrees of doubt wilt thou allow to enter in- 
to the comp oſition of ſaving faith, if un- 
compounded faith be too ſublime for human 
nature? af ten degrees of doubt for one of 
faith will not be accepted, I fear the num- 
ber is very ſmall of thoſe who are faved by 
faith. O great God! increaſe my faith.” In- 


create 
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creaſe the faith of all mankind that have it, 
and beſtow it upon thoſe who want it, out of 
thy infinite compaſſion. And let the defects 
of our faith be ſupplied by thy mercy, through 
Teſus Chriſt our Saviour. 
CXI. I would examine whether grief be 
an effect of infidelity; and if it appears to be 
ſo, I am ſure we ought to endeavour, by all 
means, as far as poſſible, to baniſh it out of 
our ſouls. Our Saviour tells us, that a ſpar- 
row does not fall to the ground without the 
knowledge and will of God, and that the 
very hairs of our head are numbered; by 


which he would more forcibly inculcate, that 


nothing befals man without his knowledge and 
appointment: ſince, therefore, whatſoever 
happens to man in this world, is either direct- 


ed by the will, or conſented unto by the per- 


miſſion of God, what ground has grief to 
ſtand upon but human weakneſs? All oppo- 
ſition to the will of God is wreſtling with 
his power; all reluctance to his will, and 
repining at it, is contending, as far as man 


is able to contend with almighty power, by 


condemning and diſapproving the exerciſe ot 
it, and avowing that he would eppoſe and 
contradict it, if he were able ; which is the 

moſt 
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moſt inſolently fooliſh impiety imaginable. 
And, for things that befal us through the 


bare permiſſion of God, where he does not 


exert his own immediate power to bring 
them to paſs; tho', in this caſe, it were not 
impiety to grieve, yet it would be unreaſon- 
able; ſince where there is a power ſufficient, 
and a propenſity in any means to effect a 
thing, unleſs it ſhould pleaſe God to ſuper- 
ſede that power, which he does not think fit 


to do, but permits it to act according to its 
_ own propenlity ; I ſay, in this caſe, that the 


not interpoſing of the Almighty power, leaves 
an abſolute force in that means to produce 


that effect: ſo that the accident it occaſions 


is as inevitable, as if it had been actually 


performed by Almighty power; and there- 


fore it would be unreaſonable to lament it. 
Nay, in truth I think myſelf obliged, upon 
farther conſideration. to retract my ſaying, 


that in ſuch caſes it would be no impiety to 


grieve; becauſe, tho' this were not to repine 
at Providence, for doing of ſomething which 
we would have undone ; yet it is evidently 
repining at it, for not putting a ſtop to the 
power of ſecond cauſes, and, by conſequence, 


| for not doing of ſomething which we would 


8 1 have 
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have it to have done; which is the ſame 
thing in effect. But as to the ſort of grief, 


which, I ſaid, ſhared of impiety, I mean on- 


ly ſuch a one as is occaſioned by ſuch actions 
as are the appointment of divine Providence, 
and not by ſuch as he permits to be within the 
compaſs of our own determination and per- 
formance. . For there is a grief that does not 
proceed from our contradiction to the will of 
God, but from our having acted in a mani- 
feſt contradiction to it, which is called repent- 


ance. And tho' by this grief we cannot re- 


voke the fins we have committed, yet we diſ- 
cover by it our inclination and deſire, if it 


were poſſible, to revoke them; and we thereby 


give a teſtimony of our ſincere abhorrence of 
them, and of our purpoſe and reſolution ne- 
ver to be guilty of them more; which grief 
is moſt effectual to the procuring, its end, 

and therefore moſt reaſonable : for, tho? it 
does not really revoke the fin, yet it actually 
annuls the- puniſhment which would have at- 
tended the guilt of it; and has. the deſired 
effect of reinſtating the ſinner into the ſame 
degree of God's favour which he enjoyed be- 
fore the commiſſion of it. But for our. grief 


for the loſs of friends, all that can be ſaid of 


it 
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it is this, that there is a ſtrong propenſion 
in human nature to lament the loſs of any 
perſon, or- thing that is agreeable to us, and 
contributes to our comfort and ſatisfaction; 
and that it is very difficult to derive a ſufficient 
power from reaſon to oppoſe its efforts: ſo 
that a man muſt not pretend to.claim an ex- 
emption from grief for the loſs of his frjend, 
who does not make it appear from the reſt of 
the actions of his life, that he uſes his utmoſt 
endeavours to. govern himſelf entirely by rea- 
| ſon; to ſubdue his paſſions, and to get the ma- 
ſtery over pleaſure, as well as over grief: for 
otherwiſe his not grieving will be an evidence 
rather of his ill- nature, than of his philoſo- 
phy and religion. And that man who con- 
forms his life and behaviour to the uſual me- 
thods and cuſtoms of the generality of man- 
kind in other thiggs, ought likewiſe to do it 
In this; fince it is reaſonable to imagine, 
that his thoughts in the main reſemble theirs : 
and death, according to the common notion 
of mankind, being looked upon as the great- 
eſt evil, it were the higheſt pitch of ill-na- 
ture, in a man that thinks it fo, not to la- 
ment when it happens to his friend. But he 
who has eftablifhed his mind in a firm belief, 
3 _ that 
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that death is no evil; but, on the contrary, 
eſteems it to be only the paſſage to perfect 
felicity, may juftly be allowed to have the 
fame ſentiments of it in relation to his friend, 
as he would have in regard to himſelf. - And 
now, having been fo long on the conſidera- 
tion of grief, in order to a more perfect 
knowledge of it, I will enter upon that of 
another affection of the ſoul, that has a very 
cloſe connexion with it, and is inſeparable - 


from it; and that is love. For it is plain 


we grieve, becauſe we love either ourſelves 
or ſomething elſe. And fince I have diſco- 
vered, that grief is generally both impious 
and unreaſonable, as deviating from that per- 
fect obedience and reſignation we owe to 
God, and therefore not allowable in a wiſe 
and virtuous man, who makes it his endea- 
vour to know and perform his duty with the 
utmoſt exactneſs he is able. It may be ex- 
pected that I ſhould tell what other marks and 
_ demonſtrations a wiſe and virtuous man can 
give of his love; which I think no difficult 
taſk to do. For, if grief be the only mark 
2 man is able to give of his love to his friend, 
let him have as ſorrowful a heart as he plea- 
| ſes, I would not = a ruſh for his friend- 
| ſhip. 
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ſhip. Theſe, in my opinion, are the true 
properties of valuable friendſhip, to defire 
to have done, and to endeavour to do, all 
imaginable good to thoſe we love; to aſſiſt 


and comfort them, as far as we are able, 


while they are in a capacity of being aſſiſted 
and comforted by us ; to contribute with all 


our power and kill to their ſatisfaction and 


happineſs ; to be as covetous of their adyan- 
tage as of our own; and, when any di- 


faſter, or unhappy accident of any kind, be- 


fals them, to ranſack all the faculties of our 


| ſouls to-procure their relief. But for lamen- 


tation, when a friend is no longer in a capa- 
city to receive the marks of our affection, 
or to need them, it is neither beneficial nor 
reaſonable, either in reſpect of our friend, or 
of ourſelves; tho' the world, whoſe love ge- 
nerally flows only from their tongues and 
eyes, may think tears and complaints decent 
things. And thus they would make an eaſy 
amends by hypocriſy for their want t of real 
friendſhip, 

CXI. *Tis as :mpoſiible 3 a vicious 


man, under the habit and power of vice, to 


conceive what is the pleaſure of one * is 
virtuous, as it is for a beaſt to conceive his: 
| for 
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for a beaſt is not endued with ſuch a ſpirit as 
is capable of receiving the ideas of vice; 
neither is a vicious man endued with ſuch a 


purity, brightneſs, and elevation of ſoul, as 


to enable him to receive and apprehend the 


form of virtue; and conſequently he is as 


great a ſtranger to the manner of a virtuous 
man's thinking, as a beaſt is to his. 


C XIII. Amoncsr great numbers of men 


which are accounted rich, there are but few 
| that really are ſo. I take him to be the only 

rich man that lives upon what he has, owes 
nothing, and is contented. For there is no 


determinate ſum of money, nor quantity of 


eſtate that can denote a man rich; ſince no 


man is truly rich that has not ſo much as per- 
fectly ſatiates his deſire of having more. For 


the deſire of more is want, and want is po- 


verty. 
CXIV. A fine gentleman may as well 


think to go abroad in a bluſtering day, with- 


dut difordering his peruke, as a wiſe man 
may fancy that he can abandon his mind to 
the trifling buſineſs and hurry of the world, 
without diſordering his thoughts. 

_ CXV. Trovcnr is undoubtedly in a 
— governed and directed by the 
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affections; which ſhews the neceſſity of ſub- 
duing the affections to right reaſon, other- 
wiſe our thoughts can never be reaſonable, 
and all human actions are, or ought to be 
governed by thought: ſo that ſuch as the 
thoughts are, ſuch muſt be the. ations, e- 
qually partaking of wiſdom or folly. And I 
doubt the latter, by the natural conſequence 
of this argument, has the preateſt ſhare in 
the government of the world, in the ſame 
manner as Themiſtocles ſaid his little boy go- 
verned Athens; For this child, ſaid he, go- 
* verns his mother, his mother me, 28 1 
& the Atheniant. | 
XVI. Stncteveryman ie theſe 
parts of the world, thinks his ſalvation and 
| happineſs depend upon his being a chriſtian, 
it is highly neceſſary to know what the true 
meaning of the word, and the thing chriſtian 
is. In order to which it muſt be obſerved, 
that in all ages the moſt reaſonable men have 
applied themſelves, with their utmoſt indu-. 
ſtry to ſearch after truth; the knowledge 
of which can alone be properly termed w:/- 
dom; and theſe were called philoſaphers, or lo- 
vers of wiſdom ; of which there were ſeveral 
ſects, according t to the ſeveral doctrines and 


opinions 
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opinions of the authors, or beginners of 
them: fo that whoſoever afterwards, upon 
the examination of the ſeveral doctrines of . 
theſe philoſophers made choice of any one, 
preferring it to all the reſt, and endeavoured 
to regulate his life and actions according to it, 
he was called according to the name of that 
ſect, either a Stoich, Peripatetich, Epicurean, 
&c. Now, after many philoſophers had in- 
troduced ſeveral opinions relating to morality, 
and to inftru& men how to arrive to their ſu- 
preme happineſs, for this is the philoſophy I 
mean, and the only one worth our care 
and thought, Jeſus Chriſt was born in- 
to the world, who, unacquainted with learn- 
ing and the profeſſors of it, taught a doctrine 
much more clear, reaſonable, and excellent 
than any that ever was known before; and 
indeed ſo far ſurpaſſing all human power of 
thinking, that it were of itſelf ſufficient to 
give him a title to divinity, had there been 
no other arguments for his being the ſon of 
God; and the embracers of his doctrine were 
Culled Chriftians. But tho' the bare profeſſi- 
on of this admirable doctrine is ſufficient to 
give a man the name, yet ſomething elſe is 
requiſite to make him a real chriſtian ; and 
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hat is throughly to contemplate both the life 


and doctrine of our Saviour; to obtain as 


far as poſſible the ſame ſpirit; to enter into 


the ſame temper of mind; to be moved by 
the ſame influences, governed by the ſame 
principles; and, in ſhort, to form his life as 


exactly as poſſible after his model; that is, 
to think as he thought, and act as he acted : 


and this, according to my notion of it, is that 
alone which can 2 and deſervedly conſci 
upon a man the name of chriſlian; tho? per- 
haps it may reduce the number of chriſti- 
ans within a narrow compaſs. For I fear 
there are as many that bear that title, who 
are not chriſtians indeed, as there were 1/ra- 
elites that were not 1/raelites indeed. He. 
therefore that aſpires to be a chriſtian, muſt 


never ſlacken his endeavours till he really feels 


himſelf one; and that is very poſſible ; for 
the ſoul is as capable of the perception of 


things within itſelf, as the body is of heat or 


cold, hunger or thirſt, eaſe or pain: anda 
man may as reaſonably conclude, that he is a 


good. chriſtian, without feeling himſelf ſuch, 


as he may fancy that he is cold, or hungry, 


or in pain, without feeling that he is ei- 


ther of them. Tis evident, that a man 
may feel within himſelf whether he is, or is 
T* not 
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not, endued with the qualities belonging to | 
a Chriſtian; and therefore ought not to reft 
ſatisfied of his being perfectly ſuch, till he 
. feels thoſe qualities within him : till he finds 
himſelf, in relation to his God, firm in faith, 
fervent in love, humble, ſincere, conſtant in o- 
bedience, and chearful in reſignation. Whilſt 
he is labouring after theſe ſeveral graces, he is 
endeavouring to be a chriſtian; and, when 
he has obtained them, he is moſt certain- 
ly ſuch indeed. 
CXVII. Every ſincerely virtuous man, 
fixed in the principles of virtue, and entirely 
influenced by reaſon, muſt needs be in a fair 
way to be a good chriſtian: nor do I doubt 
but if Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, with many 
other virtuous heathens, had been happy e- 
nough to have lived contemporary with our 
Saviour, or to have been acquainted with his 
life and precepts, they would readily have 
embraced the chriſtian doctrine, and been e- 
minent in the firſt rank of its profeſſors. 
Was it not the integrity and virtue of Joſeph 
of Arimathea, and of Nathanael, that had fit- 
ted them for chriſtianity, and that had diſpo- 
| ſed their mind for the reception of truth, 
when and whereſoever they could find it? 
And, in my opinion, there had been ſuffici- 
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ent reaſon for the belief of the goſpel deli- 
vered by our Saviour, tho' there had been 
_— predictions nor miracles to confirm 
hi#Etraordinary miſſion ; and that upon this 
conſideration. Every truly virtuous man feels 
in himſelf an utter abhorrence and averſion to 
falſhood and deceit, and is aſſured, that ſo 


long as he continues under the influence of 


virtue, he is capable of neither; for he 
knows, that virtue is a power conferred by 
God upon the mind of man, to capacitate 
him to act in conformity to his will and com- 


mands: ſo long, therefore, as he feels this 


divine power in his ſoul, which is what the 
ſcripture terms grace, he knows himſelf to be 
in no danger of being falſe or deceitful ; 


ſince this power and falſhood are inconſiſtent; 


and cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt in the mind of 


man at the ſame time. A virtuous man, 


thus conſcious of his own principles, is ac- 


| quainted with the effect that the fame prin- 
ciples muſt neceſſarily have in the minds of 


other men ; and, by conſequence, diſcover- 
ing in the life, behaviour, and doctrine of 
our Saviour, by infinite degrees, the moſt 


exalted purity, virtue, and integrity, that e- 
ver any man, was poſſeſſed of, that lived up- 
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on earth, he will be perfectly convinced, that 
it was impoſſible for any thing but truth to pro- 
ceed from him. I truſt, through God's great 
goodneſs, that even I myſelf am not capable 
of lying or deceiving for any advantage, or 
upon any account whatſoever; and, from 
the abhorrence and averſion- I feel to thoſe 
deteſtable vices, which I beg my good God 
ever to continue in me, I am as confidently 
aſſured, that it was impoſſible for any thing 
but truth. to proceed from the lips of the bleſſ- 
ed Jeſus, whoſe name I am not worthy to 
mention, as that it is impoſſible for cold 
and darkneſs to proceed from the ſun ; and 
conſequently, that he who has ſo often own- 
ed himſelf to be the ſon of God, is certainly 
ſo, and my merciful Redeemer, through 
whole purity in life, ſatisfaction . in death, 
and mediation in-glory, I truſt I ſhall receive 
the perfect remiſſion of all my fins and corru- 
ptions, and enjoy the eternal felicity of lo- 
ving, praiſing, ſerving, and adoring him; 
to whom with the Father, and Holy Spirit, 1 
| humbly aſcribe. all power and glory world 
without end. 5 
CXVIII. Ir were worth a man's while to 
conſider, whether his preſent temper of 
1 © - | - mind 
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mind be ſuch as he would be willing to-con- 


| tinue in as long as he lives; and if, upon 


reflexion, he finds his ſoul overſpread with 
malice, pride, envy, avarice, injuſtice, or 
any other vice, let him conſider whether that 
be the ſtate he deſires it ſhould be in; when 
it leaves his body; if it be, let him acknow- 
ledge himſelf an atheiſt; if it be not, let him 
own himſelf a fool, and endeavour to you 
wiſer as ſoon as he can. 

CXIX. WHERESOEVER pride-predomt- 
nates in the ſoul of man, ſelf-love is the 
moſt powerful and active principle in it. The 
extraordinary opinion a- proud man has of 
himſelf, makes the extravagant value he has 
for his own imaginary merit appear to him 

juſt, and the great contempt he has for all o- 
ther men reaſonable. And, from this vain 
and fooliſh conceit, he fancies, that all the 
bounties and bleſſings of Providence ought to 
center in him, and looks upon the proſperous 
© events that happen to others, as ſo many un- 
Juſt diſtributions of that good to which he a- 
lone hath right: it is no wonder therefore, 
that a man, poſſeſſed with ſuch wild notions, 
ſhould always be ready to beſtow upon him- 
ſelf any — that lies in his power, how 
| much 
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much ſoever it may be to the detriment of 
others, whom he conſiders as ſo many cy- 
phers in the creation, and himſelf as the on- 
ly ſignificant figure. Tis this exceſſive pride, 
this unreaſonable ſelf-love, that excites in the 
mind of man, all thoſe motions and agitati- 
ons that hurry him to tyranny, oppreſſion, 
fraud, rapine, cruelty, and almoſt every 0- 
ther miſchievous and deteſtable vice; ſo that, 


where-ever this paſſion rules, ſhe governs | 


with an imperious ſway, and is ſurrounded 
with a numerous retinue compoſed of every | 
ill. From this it is plain, that 4 wiſe and 
virtuous man can never be proud; nor can 
he be exalted in his thoughts at any advanta- 
ges he has above others; becauſe he is con- 


ſcious of bis own weakneſs and inability to 


become either wiſe or virtuous by any thing 
he finds in his own power; and his ſenſe of 
the goodneſs of the bountiful God in beſtow- 
ing upon him more abundantly, what he 
has been pleaſed more ſparingly to vouch- 
ſafe to others, will inſpire his ſoul with 
humility, thankfulneſs and adoration : be- 
ſides he will reflect how unworthy he would 
be of ſo glorious a diſtinction, and of fo un- 
valuable, as well as undeſerved a preference 
10 
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to other men, if he could be capable of act- 
ing ſo as to ſeem to attribute any part of it 
to himſelf; and how juſt it would be in that 
adorable being to deprive him of thoſe bleſſ- 
ings his bounty alone hath conferred upon 
him, and to degrade him to the loweſt rank 
of human nature. But no reaſonable man 
can think himſelf able to acquire and preſerve 
wiſdom by his own ftrength, when he knows 
that either a blow or diſeaſe is capable of 
making an idiot of him; and thus, finding 
himſelf too weak to preſerve it, his reaſon 
will readily demonſtrate to him, that he 
wants force to acquire it. But, on the con- 
trary, a proud, and which is all one, a fool- 
iſh man thinks nothing too good for himſelf, 
and every thing too good for others; he 

thinks he has an indiſputable title to all the 
enjoyments of life, and that others are un- 

worthy of them. His pride and envy make 
him unconcerned how little other men enjoy 
of happineſs, whilſt his viciouſſy tender love 
for himſelf gives him the vain conceit, that 
he alone ought of right to ingroſs it, his nar- 
row mind is confined to the compaſs of his 
own Body: whereas the virtuous, which is 
the only great and generous ſoul, admits of 
no 
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no limits to its bounty and love, but ſuch as 
give bounds to the creation. _ 

CXX. How wretchedly diſpoſed is the 
heart of man towards God? In proſperity, 
it is apt to be full of neglect, in adverſity, of 
repining ; and as for love and obedience, they 
may crowd in, when the other two think fit 

to make room for them. | 
CXXI. I find the buſineſs I have reſolved 
upon, and am employed in, is to oppoſe moſt 
of my natural inclinations : ſo that, if nature 
be in the right, IJ am to blame to contradict 
her; but, if not, which is the infallible 
truth, I doubt the greateſt part of mankind are 
fatally in the wrong. 

CXXII. Tut capacity of thinking which 
is in man, is a moft noble and delightful fa- 
culty; but we have not the abſolute govern- 
ment of it. Tis often buſy and waking in 
me, when my frail body would willingly be 
at reſt; and it is many times heavy and 
drowſy, when I am deſirous to keep it awake. 
We muſt therefore patiently watch and at- 
tend upon - wiſdom, which is the reſult of 
thought, and embrace every opportunity of 
converſing with her, that ſhe will pleaſe to 
favour us with. For my own part, I have 
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eften wiſhed, that four hours only of the four 


and twenty would ſufficiently ſatisfy my body 
with ſleep, that I might have the happineſs of 


employing as many of the reſt as poſſible, in 


the agreeable exerciſe of thought. 

CxXXIII. Tus ſcheme and manner of our 
thinking is formed and altered, either by the 
impreſſions of outward objects upon the mind, 
by the inward diſpoſition of the body affect- 
ing it, or by divine impulſe : ſo that every 
hew temper of mind diſplays a new ſcene of 
thought. But, notwithſtanding that number- 
| leſs variety of ſchemes of thinking that roll 
with an inceſſant viciſſitude in the mind, there 
is but one that is right, one that is reaſon- 
able; unity being the inſeparable property 
of truth. And the firſt great difficulty is to 
light on it; and the next is to fix upon it: 
for it is this alone that proceeds from the di - 
vine impulſe, and is continually combated by 
thoſe others that ariſe from the other cauſes; 
which makes it impoſſible for us firmly to re- 
tain and eſtabliſh it in our minds, without 
a force derived and continued to them «from 
the divine bounty and power; which we 
muſt labour to procure, and act, as if we 
were 7” to deſerve ; which force, O my 

U great 
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great and good God ! beſtow, I beſeech thee, 
upon thy moſt unworthy creature, for his 
fake who enjoyed it moſt amply and per- 
rectly, leading a life in this world ſpotleſs 
of ſin, and triumphant over all temptations. 
CXXIV. HavinG lately obſerved ſo ma- 
ny new authors, that pretend to give an ac- 
count of the nature of God, and of the hu- 
man ſoul, who are uſually men of no very 
virtuous principles, I would willingly conſi- 
der how ſuch men came to be qualified for 
| ſuch a performance, and how the ſecret of God 
comes to be intruſted with them; which Da- 
vid obſerves was always uſed to be commit- 
ted to another ſort of men. Now it plain- 
ly appears to me, that a vicious man can 
| have no true notion of God; becauſe the 
| knowledge of a thing is neceſſary to the form- 
ing a notion of it. And-no man can have 
the knowledge of God, but he on whom 
God himſelf ſhall be pleaſed to beſtow it: 
for that knowledge is the conſequence of 
faith, and faith is not naturally implanted 
in the mind of man; it being ſolely the gift 
af God canferred upon men at ſuch time as 
he thinks fit: for, if it were originally im- 
 Blanted in the mind, there would be no ſuch 
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thing as a vicious man or unbeliever ; nor 
yet could there be any ſuch thing as a rege- 
nerate man; ſince, if faith were natural to 
the ſoul, there would be no need of any ſuch 
work, as rooting up and new planting ; which 
is the laborious buſineſs of regeneration, which 
is the happy effect of a lively faith. How, 
then, ſhould the vicious man. come by this 
knowledge, which he neither has from na- 
ture, nor can poſſibly have by his. own acqui- 
fition ? Beſides, that it is evident, that the 


moment God Almighty gives it to any one, 


it makes him ceaſe to be vicious: for he who 
by faith has obtained the knowledge of God, 
muſt immediately diſcover his glorious beau- 

ties and perfections; and he who has diſco- 

vered thofe will find himſelf: obliged to love 
him; and he that loves him, muſt needs os 
bey him; and he who obeys him as he 
ought to do, is the direct contrary to a vici- 
ous man, | be VEL 

 CXXV. Where there is no conſtancy 
of mind, there can be no conſtancy of 
happineſs. Immutability is that admirable 
attribute which crowns the beatitude of the 
Almighty. Inconſtancy and change are the 
great imperfections under which human na- 
; U 2 | dure 
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ture labours, the divine one being entirely 
exempt from them. 

CXXVI. Is, happineſs be neceſſary to 
man, religion is neceſſary in order to attain 
it. For religion is properly nothing elſe than 
a right guided purſuit after happineſs. We 
muſt not imagine, that when we perform a- 
ny-duty towards God, or put up our addreſſes 
to him, that we literally do him either ho- 
nour or ſervice ; but that we are doing the 
moſt reaſonable thing in the world, and the 
moſt beneficial to ourſelves, dy which we a- 
ſpire after and acquire effectually our greateſt 
felicity, from the bountiful acceptance of our 
performances by God, to whom they are 
utterly unprofitable, and to whoſe compleat 
and perfect ſufficiency and bliſs, all the uni- 
ted beings of the creation would not be able 
to make the moſt inconſiderable addition: 
we muſt therefore by no means entertain 
ſuch abſurd notions as to fancy that, in our 
religious duties, we are doing ſervice to God, 
when we are actually doing the greateſt ho- 
nour and ſervice to ourſelves that can be con- 


_ ceived, whilſt he is pleaſed to permit us to 


enter into any communication with him, up- 
en which he ſhall vouchſafe, through his own 
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pure bounty, to confer his favour, And in- 
_ deed our performing any duty as we ought to 
God, is the conſequence of his favour, as 
well as the means of procuring and increa- 
ſing it; fince it is by his favour only that we 
are induced and enabled to make any right 
applications to him. 

CXXVH. Farert are two extraordina- 


5 ry virtues to be learned from human imperfe- 


ction. The imperfections of others may teach 
us patience; and our own may — us hu- 
mility. : 
| CXXVII We are not to imagine, that 
we do honour to Jeſus Chriſt by believing in 
him ; for our faith is a tribute due to his ex- 
cellence : and we do. ourſelves honour in ma- 
| nifeſting, by our faith in him, that diſcern- 
ing wiſdom, by which we are led to diſcover 
the infinitely ſuperior excellence which was in 
him above all the men that have ever lived in 
the world; which ſuperiority is evident in 
various inſtances, and particularly in that 
wonderful and intimate knowledge he had, 
both of the divine and human-nature. Our 
own experience compared attentively with 
his diſcourſes and reaſonings, upon that ſub- 
ject, will ſufficicatly demonſtrate to us, that 
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no man ever had fo clear an inſpection into 
all the powers and weakneſſes, motions and 
mutations, vices and virtues of the mind of 
man as he had; nor did ever any man un- 
derſtand the perfections and imperfections, 
the miſeries and happineſs incident and be- 
longing to human nature, in any degree equal 
to him; neither was any man ever able to 
preſcribe ſuch juſt rules and methods of at- 
taining the one, and avoiding the other, as 
He, to the infinite benefit and advantage of 
- mankind, has been pleafed to do. And, ſince 
we have fo ſenſible a demonſtration, by our 
own inward feeling of what paſſes in ourſelves, 
and by our continual diſcoveries and obferva- 
tions of what paſſes in others, that Jeſus 
Chriſt has made fo lively, juſt, and true a 
deſcription of human nature, no reaſonable _ 
man ought to doubt either of his knowledge, 
or ſincerity in what he has diſcovered to us of 
the divine : for his truth in the one is a juſti- 
fication. of his truth in the other; and his 
knowiedge of the one a juſtification of his 
| knowledge of the other. 
CXXIX. Tur chief reaſon why few 
arrive at the felicity of a clear and ſtrong 
faith, ſeems to me to be this; the ſoul is not 
. "+7: "oc 
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able ſo to diſengage itſelf from the objects to 
which its affections have united it, as to give 
itſelf up freely to the diſquiſitions and embra- 
ces of abſtracted and important truths; that 
is the infamous flavery to which our vices 
and corruptions have betrayed us; this is the 
glorious liberty which we can never obtain 
but by the bountiful aſſiſtance of divine power; 
which, by enlightening the reaſon, and diſ- 
playing before it far more excellent and no- 


= objects, can alone enable it to make a2 


truer and better choice: but whoſoever is 
happy enough to enjoy ſuch an illumination, 
muſt not imagine, that his reaſon is more ea- 
ſy to be kept bright than a piece of braſs or 
iron; for if he negle& frequently to rub and 
poliſh it, he will ſoon be convinced that it 
will loſe its luſtre. And nothing but our ig- 
- norance of the difference between a clear and 
fullied reaſon, can ever make us with * 
ence endure the latter. 
CXXX. Jxsus, my Lord, have mer- 
cy upon me: I believe thee, I know thee, to 
be the fon of the everliving God; not more 
from the miracles which thou haſt wrought, 
than from what thou baſt ſpoken. Thy words 
are no leſs a demonftratian of infinite wiſdom, 
than 
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than thy works of infinite power; and I moſt 
numbly implore thy favour and mercy, 98 
as my Saviour · and my God. 

CxXxI. Tnov great and lie 
God ! the eompleat knowledge of whom is 
perfect 'felicity, and even the imperfect 
knowledge of thee the moſt deſirable bleſſ- 
ing of human creatures; enlarge and purify 

my ſoul for the contemplation of thee, that 
when I conſider thy incomprehenſible glo- 
ries, I may adore thee in a meaſure propor- 
tionable to my conceptions of thee. Make 
my knowledge and adoration of thee to in- 
creaſe every moment of my life; and, if it 
pleaſe thee, raiſe them ſtill higher in the 
laſt moments of it, that, by a lively faith, 
humble obedience, fixed hopes, and ardent 
love here, I may aſcend to the eternal fruiti- 
on of thee, in thy everlaſting kingdom of glo- 
Ty, through Jeſus Chriſt, my Saviour. A- 


men. 


CXXXII. I think the myſtery of hs 
trinity may be very well accounted for by hu- 
man reaſon, ſo far as to vindicate it from be- 
ing a contradiction; but, to imagine that hu- 
man reaſon is capable of arriving to à clear 
and juſt notion of it, is to imagine that hu- 
man 
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man reaſon is not human reaſon ; that it is 
neither finite nor limited, but capable of ex- 
tending itſelf even to the infinite extent of all 
truth. There is nothing more vain than to 
fancy that human reaſon is the meaſure of all 
truth; and that nothing can be true but what 
is meaſured by it. We may as juſtly think, 
that a man's ſpan is the meaſure of infinite 
| ſpace, or that the hollow of his hand is the 
meaſure of all matter, as that his underſtand- 
ing is the meaſure of all truth. Tis object- 
ed, that one cannot be three, nor three 
one; if this be affirmed of numbers, I grant 
it is true; but if it be affirmed, that by grant- 
ing it to be true as to numbers, it muſt ne- 
cebſſarily be true as to the trinity, I abſolutely 
deny that affirmation ; for the caſe is not 
| the ſame between them. And this objection 
is only a fallacy, which ſuppoſes two caſes a- 
like which are not alike; and therefore its 
concluſion is falſe. Tis evident, that the 
number three contains three units, and that 


three units is more than one unit; it is alſo _ 


evident, that one unit is not ſo much as 
three units, and therefore that one unit can- 
not be three units. Now, to make the caſe 
the ſame in the trinity, and this a juſt confu- 
. X | tation 
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tation of it, ſome body muſt affirm, but who 
that ſome body is I do not know, that one 
eſſentially diſtint God may be three eſſenti- 
ally diſtin&t Gods, and that three eſſentially 
diſtint Gods may be but one eſſentially di- 
ſtint God. But no body that believes the 
trinity rightly, believes it in this manner; 
and therefore this is a fallacious compariſon, 
and a wrong argument. The true notion of 
the trinity, as I conceive, is that God the 
father has exiſted from all eternity; that 
the Son has been begotten by him from all 
eternity, and has eternally exiſted with him; 
that the Holy Ghoſt has, by an eternal pro- 
ceſſion, proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, and eternally exiſted with them: but 
no. body imagines, that either the Son, or 
the Holy Ghoſt were ever ſeparated and di- 

vided from the Father, ſince ſuch a ſeparati- 
on would make three eſſentially diſtinct 
Gods : but, on the contrary, the chriſtian 
belief is, that both the Son and Holy Ghoſt 
are inſeparably united to the Father; that 
they remain one ſame and indiviſible ſub- 
ſtance with him, ſo as with him to make but 
one God. Now this is as far from a contra- 
diction as to fay, that a thouſand houſes is 
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but one city, and one city is a-thouſand hou- 
ſes; that millions of drops is one ftream, 
and that one ſtream is a million of drops: 
but all the difference is, that we know, by 
our own perception, how thouſands of hau- 
ſes make one city, and how millions of drops 
make one ſtream; and ſo on the contrary : 
but we do not know, becauſe it is out of the 
reach of our ſenſes, and beyond the bounds 
of our underftanding, how the three perſons 
of the trinity, as we call them, are one God, 
or how the undivided Godhead contains the 
three perſons in the trinity. But, to give a 
yet clearer and juſter inſtance of the matter, 
when we ſee a plant or tree with different 
ſhoots growing out of the ſame root, we think 
we ſpeak properly, and ſo we do, when we 
fay it is one plant or tree; and we ſpeak 
as properly when, deſigning to diſtinguiſh the 
differences of that plant or tree, we ſay, that 
the root and two ſhoots growing out of it are 
three; for there is both ſuch a diverſity and 
diſtinction as muſt be numbered by three, 
and yet, in another reſpect, there is ſuch an 
unity as can be called but one. There is 
ſuch an union and connexion between the 
root and thoſe ſhoots which grow out of it, 
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that when we conceive of them altogether, 
we can have no notion but of one undivi- 
ded plant or tree; But, when we conceive 


of the root and its ſeveral ſhoots, as diſtin- 


guiſhed from one another, we lay aſide the 
notion of unity, and conſider them as three 
diſtin things; and yet this is ſo far from a- 
ny contradiction, that our notions in both re- 
ſpects are very right and agreeable to the real 
truth of things. Thus it is evident we have 
notions of trinity in unity without abſurdity, 
how wittily ſoever ſome men may make an un- 
wary and dangerous jeſt of it. This, in re- 
lation to the deity, whoſe efſence and perfe- 
Ction are incomprehenſible, muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be a great myſtery ; a truth reveal- 


ed to us, but not explained to our under-= _ 


ſtandings; we have reaſon to believe it true, 
tho' we cannot comprehend, by our reaſon, 


after what manner it is true. We are aſſu- - 


red we have reaſon to believe, that all thoſe 
| beings which ſhall for ever continue in the 
favour and preſence of God, muſt neceſſa- 
rily enjoy a perfect felicity; but, to com- 

_ prehend the full nature, extent, and manner 
of that felicity, is above the reach and capa- 
city of our underſtandings; and muſt be ſo, 
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till, by being made capable of enjoying it, we 
become capable of underſtanding it. In ſhort; 
as it is not reaſonable to believe very ſtrange 
things without good grounds for our belief; 
ſo it is unreaſonable poſitively to conchude eve- 
ry thing to be falſe, the truth of which does 
not ly evidently open and level to our under- 
ſtandings. A wiſe man knows certainly ma- 
ny truths which an ignorant man cannot 
comprehend ; but the wiſeſt of men know, 
by many degrees, fewer truths than TY are 
ignorant of. 


Moderation is Virtue *. 


HE word Moderation has of late been ſo 
much in every body's mouth, that it 
gave me the curioſity to examine the nature 
of the thing repreſented by that word. There 
is doubtleſs one true original idea belonging 
to every {ingly ſignificant word, tho cuftom 
may have applied ſeveral other ſignifications 
to it, different from its firſt and proper 
meaning : and it is in - the labyrinth of this 
various 


* This diſſertation was wrote in December 1711. 
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various acceptation of words, or rather miſ- 
underſtanding of ideas, that contending par- 
ties are apt to loſe themſelves in endleſs diſ- 
| putes. My deſign therefore is to conſider, 
in as few words as poſlible, the nature of 
moderation, abſtracted from party and paſſi- 
on, what it really is, and wherein it conſiſts. 
_ *Tis granted, on all hands, that moderation 
is a virtue: but I think that is to ſay too 
little of it; ſince it is the indiviſible point in 
which all virtue centers. For all exceſs is 
vicious, and that ſpot only which is free and 
unpoſſeſſed by exceſs, is the point of modera- 
tion, and the very center of virtue and truth, 

ſurrounded with extremes, without partaking 

of them. The virtue of prudence is mode- 
deration in judgment; the virtue of tempe- 
rance is moderation in appetite; the virtue 
of juſtice is moderation in the mutual deal- 
ings and intercourſe amongſt men; and the 

virtue of fortitude is moderation, ſetting juſt 
| bounds and limits to fear and deſire, and e- 
qually balancing the mind between timidity 
and raſhneſs. I might as eaſily trace mode- 
ration, in all the inferior ſubordinate virtues, 
as I have done in theſe principal and original 
ones; but this ſuffices to ſhew, that modera- 
| b tion 
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tion is the point in which all virtue reſides, 
and that there can be no ſeparation between 
them. So that, when it is required, that our 
moderation ſhould be known to all men, no- 
thing leſs is meant than that we ſhould give 
to the world undeniable evidences of our vir- 
tue, truth, and ſincerity ; which are all com- 
prehended in that one word moderation. But 
if any body imagines, that in a conteſt con- 
cerning an important truth, to yield up the 
point, and depart from that truth, is mode- 
ration, they are infinitely miſtaken ; for it 
is ſo very far from it, that it is a vicious, 
and, by conſequence, .immoderate compli- 
ance. To comply in indifferent matters, is 
charity and civility ; but, to comply where 
juſtice and truth are concerned, is a manifeſt 
renunciation both of the one and the other; 
and men muſt have a care that they do not 
permit their virtue to be over-powered, ei- 
ther by their good-nature or good- breeding. 

Where there is a conteſt between two per- 
ſons, the one is apt to deſire the other to 
be more moderate, that is, to yield up the 
point in diſpute: and the other, if he has 
more right on his ſide, may more reaſonably. 
and juſtly make that demand to him; ſince 
N | „ 
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it is moſt certain, that the adhering to ju- 
ſtice and truth, is moderation; and he wo 
does that, is a moderate or virtuous man: 
and, on the contrary, he who either oppoſes 
juſtice and truth, or departs from them, is 
an immoderate or vicious one. Should a Jeu 
preſs a Chriſtian to renounce his religion, and, 
finding him firm to his principles, deſire him 
to be more moderate, no man can imagine 
that it would be a virtuous moderation in the 
other to renounce. chriſtianity, and turn Jew. 
But, in ſhort, here lies the fallacy and miſ- 
take, both vice and virtue are, for want of a 
true diſtinction, indifferently attributed to 
moderation, which. is vulgarly and falſely ta- 
ken for yielding and complying, no matter 
whether reaſonably or unreaſonably ; and he 
who cannot oblige another to comply with 
his intereſt or paſſion, will always be apt to 
_ accuſe him of want of moderation. But I 
do not wonder that moderation is more talk- 
ed of than underſtood, fince moſt mens yir- 
tue lies more in their tongues than in their 
affections and underſtanding ; and he who 
does not feel the influence of virtue and 
moderation in himſelf, muſt needs talk as ig- 
norantly and imperfectly of it, as a blind man 
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does of colours. But were there more mode- 
ration in mens minds, there would be more 
in their manners; more juſtice and integrity, 
more charity and generoſity; and, when the 
world is more poſſeſſed with that virtue, it 

will be better known, better practiſed, and 
leſs talked of: it will then be attended with 
thoſe natural effects of unity, peace, and 
kindneſs, which it would never fail to pro- 
duce, were it more real and univerſal. In 
the mean time, I take the liberty to adviſe all 
contending parties, to examine very impartial- 
ly, whether at the ſame time that they upbraid 
their adverſaries for having the mote of im- 
moderation in their minds, they have not a 
beam of it lyinga-croſs their own, and, if hey 
have, to remove it as ſoon as they can; for, 
having experimentally learnt to work that 
cure in themſelves, they may more juſtly 
.reprove, and more fkilfully and ſucceſsfully 
_.adviſe and aſſiſt their neighbours. As for my 
own particular, I profeſs to be of no other 
party. than that of moderation ; which is the 
party of right reaſon and truth: yet, at the 
ſame time, I clearly foreſee, that it will be 
my fate, tho? I ſhall never think it my miſ- 
fortune, to be always on the weakeſt ſide; 
* oF ſince. 
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ſince power and ſuperiority never fail to get the 
better of moderation; which is ever ſucceſ- 
ſiwely abandoned by all prevailing parties, 
and left as a poor neglected portion, ſor thoſe 
few who value it enough, to content them- 
| ſelves with it even nakedly, or diveſted of 


power and advantage. 


Reputation no true rule of action. 


ON E reaſon why men uſually have ſuch 
wrong notions of things, is, becauſe they 


receive general rules, which yet have many 


Exceptions to them, without having any re- 
' gard to thoſe exceptions; or, rather it is, 
becauſe they receive thoſe rules for general 
ones, which are not general. For want of 
knowledge and judgment they do not make 
right diſtinctions between that part of a rule 
which muſt always be the ſame, and other 
parts which are liable to variation and change. 
*Tis a great miſtake amongſt many people, 
that reputation is to be the rule of action ; 
which is as much as to affirm, that an un- 
certain and variable thing is to be a certain 
and fixed direction; that a heap of ſand, 

| N which 
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which will be ſcattered by the firſt wind, is 
2 ſufficient land-mark for travellers for ever 
to know their way by ; that a thing which 
is capable of as many forms and ſudden chan- 
ges, as the clouds in the air, is a conſtant 
and ſettled rule of behaviour and action. In 
ſhort, if we have no other rule of action but 
reputation, I muſt affirm, that we have none 
at all. But I think we have another, which 
we may ſecurely follow and depend upon ; 
ſuch a one as will keep us always in the right 
way, if we can but be happy enough to keep 
our eyes ever fixed upon it: which rule is 
the united principles of right reaſon and reli- 
gion, or rather of true chriſtianity, which is 
right reaſon. Here we have a fubſtantial 
rule; there we have only the wavering ſha- 
dow of one: here we have ſomething that 
will laſt as long as right reaſon laſts ; there 
we have ſomething that will change as often 
as the ſtream of mens fancies and opinions - 
change, which is as often as the weather- 
cock; and thoſe who reſolve to be ditected 
by it, muſt be as inconſtant as the wind. 
Were a man always to be governed by repu- 
tation, he muſt change the faſhion of his 
virtues as often as the faſhion of bis cloaths; 
* 2 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe he will run the hazard to be 
laughed at for an old-faſhioned virtue, as well 
as for an old-faſhioned coat. A foundation 
that is unfixed, is a foundation upon ſand, 
fit only for fools to build on. Wiſe men 
therefore will find another, and chuſe a foun- 
dation that has itſelf a foundation to reſt up- 
on; and then they know they may build ſe- 
curely. The true foundation of action is 
the truth and rectitude of action, and the 
foundation of that truth and rectitude is the 
eternal perfection and will of the divine na- 


ture. We are to do things becauſe they are 


right, not becauſe they are commendable; 
always conſidering, that they are not right, 
becauſe they are commendable, but com- 
mendable becauſe they are right. Wiſdom, 
not vanity, ought to move us to virtue. We 
are to act for the ſake of truth, in order to 
pleaſe God, not for the ſake of praiſe, in or- 
der to pleaſe fools: neither are we to pleaſe 
ourſelves with the trifling bauble of vain re- 


pautation, but with the ſubſtantial benefit of 


having done our duty, and of having pleaſed 
that adorable Being, whom we are obliged 
to make it the whole buſineſs of our lives to 
pleaſe. But to come to a clearer ſtate of this 

| — 1 
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matter, without which there can be- no a- 


voiding of confuſion, it is neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſn between the different notions of virtue, 
and the different motives to it; by which we 
may judge of the difference there is in mens 
notions of - reputation. I will confine my- 
ſelf to two, viz. the Heathen notion of virtue, 


and the Chriſtian notion of it; for we 


muſt not confound the one with the other: 
but; when we ſpeak of virtue, we muſt 
know what virtue we mean, or elſe, when 
men ſpeak of reputation; we ſhall never know 
what reputation they mean. The notion of 
moſt of the celebrated heathens was, that 
glory was the only object fit for the purſuit of 
great and generous ſouls; and that ſuch de- 


ſigns only were to be formed and proſecuted 
by them, as would procure them the moſt 


laſting, and, as they vainly enough imagined, 

immortal glory; that is, the praiſe and applauſe 
of their actions while they lived, and the per- 
petuating their fame in after- ages; ſo that fu- 
ture generations might beſtow that commen- 
dation upon their names and memories which 
the preſent did upon their living perſons. 
This preſent and future glory was the idol of 
the more generous heathens, it was the ulti- 
: | mate 
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mate ory they propoſed to themſelves in 
this life, and the only felicity they hoped for 
after death: ſo that the only motive of all 
their actions, the only incitement to their 
ambition, was glory and praiſe; a thin diet 

for a rational mind to feed upon; all the 

pleaſure and immortality of which was only 
to be enjoyed in the ſhort ſpace of this pre- 
| ſent life, by the help of a vain fancy and o- 
ver heated imagination. The other notion 
of Chriſtian virtue is this, that the principal 
thing towards which a wiſe man ought to bend 
his thoughts, deſigns and actions, is the ap- 
probation and favour of God; the eternal en- 
Joyment of whom is the true immortal glory 
he ought ambitiouſſy to aſpire after. This is 
no vain imaginary pleaſure, but a real felici- 
ty to be felt, taſted, and enjoyed for ever. 
It will not fail and vaniſh when the heat of 
imagination is extinguiſhed, like the pleaſure 
of commendation and praiſe ; but it will be 
ſo inſeparably united to our very ſouls and be- 
ings, that the one muſt laſt as long as the o- 
ther. This is the true virtue, the true principle 
of action, as well as the true rule by which 
it is to be regulated. When our actions are 
formed and finiſhed by this rule, they will 
deſerve 
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ueſerve praiſe and commendation ; and we 
may with aſſurance give it to ourſelves, tho 
all the world refuſe it to us. He who has 
the approbation of a well - inſtructed, well · re- 
gulated conſcience, needs no other; if that 

acquits him, it is a divine acquital, nor needs 
he care who condemns him. Thoſe who 
walk altogether by reputation, travel in a la- 
byrinth, amongſt ſuch a-multiplicity of ways, 
they never find the right one, but weary 
themſelves in fruitleſs and endleſs labour. A- 
mong good fellows it is a reputation to 
drink, amongſt the debauched to be lewd, 
amongſt the Atheiſts to blaſpheme, amongſt 
the pick-packets to cheat and ſteal, amongſt 
' politicians to deceive and circumvent, and a- 
-mong{t heroes to plunder and oppreſs. In 
ſhort, every one commends what he likes 

beſt himſelf ; and where there is ſuch variety 
of different directors, a man who has no o- 
ther knowledge of his road will be very apt 
to miſs it. Among the clamours of ſo ma- 
ny falſe reputations, the low voice of a true 
one is hardly to be heard; and, if heard, it 
will hardly be credited, againſt ſo ſtrong an 
oppoſition. There are ſo few who value ei- 
cher men or actions, becauſe they are good, 
| | . 
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that he who only conſiders reputation, will 
be apt to chuſe one that makes a louder noiſe. 
Men generally love to have their praiſes pro- 
claimed, not whiſpered. There are not ma- 
ny who can have the patience to ſtay till the 
day of judgment, to receive the approbation 
and applauſe of their actions. If a man is 
ſcorched with the thirſt of praiſe, he will 
ſtrive to quench it, tho? it be in the firſt pud- 
dle; he will not take the pains to ſearch 
far for a clear fountain, if muddy water be 
near at hand. But it may be objected, that 
certainly reputation is a valuable thing, ſince 
it has been accounted ſo by the wiſeſt of 
men : neither will I deny that a juſt and true 
reputation is a moſt deſirable thing; but I de- 
ny that it is deſirable only as it is praiſe 
and commendation, ſince ill. actions among 
many people may procure thoſe as well as 
good ones, but it is deſirable as it is the ef- 
fect of a deſirable cauſe; it is deſirable be- 
cauſe true merit, which can only give a true 
reputation, 'confers it; and true merit is what 
every body ought to aſpire after, and to be 
. thankful to God for giving it to them when 
they have it. Men ought to be truly virtu- 
ous, ' becauſe true virtue is in itſelf a —__ 
4 dle 
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ble thing, loved by that adorable wiſdom, 
which is the fountain of all wiſdom as well as 
.of all virtue ; and whether it is its fortune to 
be commended or neglected, - eſteemed or de- 
ſpiſed, it will not, or at leaft ought not, to 
appear leſs amiable to thoſe who admire, co- 
vet, and poſleſs it, becauſe they are aſſured 
it will -make them approved and accepted, 
where approbation and acceptance is a more 
valuable, laſting, and ſubſtantial bleſſin g, 
than even that immortal fame and plory, 
which is ſo generally and fooliſhly 5 
2 it. 


HO can ye believe, which receive honcur 
one of another, and ſeek not the honour that co. 
meth of Gad only? John v. 44. 


A flrong vanity makes 4 weak faith, | 
And a ſtrong faith a weak vanity. 


A rational Eſſay upon the TaixIrr. 


IN relation to the trinity, I would have it 
cConſidered, whether unity of nature or eſ- 
ſence and plurality of perſons, is not neceſ- 
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ſary to abſolute felicity and perfection; at 
leaſt, whether, according to the beſt conje- 
Atures of human reaſon about a matter ſo far 
beyond its reach, it does not ſeem highly pro- 
bable that it is ſo. Infinite perfection un- 
doudtedly belongs to the deity ; but whether 
that is conſiftent with unity of perſon, and a 


ſolitary exiftence, is what I would now con- 


ſider only in a rational manner, without any 
regard to revelation. We can attain to the 
knowledge of moſt of the attributes of God, 
even to what is equal to a demonſtration, by 
juſt deductions and inferences from what we 
find to be in ourſelves. We are ſenſible of 
ſome ſmall degree of power and wiſdom in 
ourſelves ; . from whence we muſt certainly 
conclude, that what we find imperfectly in 
ſuch creatures as we are, muſt be moſt per- 
fectly in the deity; and that, by conſe- 
quence, almighty power and infinite wiſdom 
are attributes belonging to him. Since we 
can, by this manner of reaſoning, enter ſo 
far into the knowledge of the divine nature, 
as to find out many of its perfections, why 
may we not, by the fame method, diſcover 
ſomething of the nature of its felicity. We 
agree that the felicity-of friendſhip is one of 


the 
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the greateſt belonging to human nature, that 


an intimate affection between two friends, 
with a conformity of temper, thoughts and 


| inclinations, is a great happineſs of human 


life; and yet we perceive there is an exceed- | 


ing imperfection in this happineſs, from the 
_ ſeparation and diviſion of the perſons, which 
neceſſarily obſtructs that entire union and per- 
fect communication of thought and affection 
which is requiſite to a compleat felicity. 
From hence we may reaſonably infer, that 
the felicity of the deity is rendered infinitely 
perfect by a plurality of perſons, between 
whom there is an exact harmony of thought, 


of will, and of affections; who are inſeparable 
and indiviſible, from a compleat union of na- 
ture and eſſence in one eternal infinite and 


glorious being. As to the number of perſons 
neceſſary to ſupreme felicity, there is no foun- 
dation for human reaſon to determine any 
thing concerning it; and therefore we can 
come by revelation only to the knowledge of 
the number. This alone can confirm to us 
the former conjectures of our reaſon, by dil- 
covering, that a trinity of perſons united in 
eſſence, is what compoſes the felicity and 


perfection of the deity. We may, by our 
%%%ͤ⏑?˙v reaſon, 
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reaſon, farther conceive concerning the eter- 
nal generation of the Son, and the eternal 
proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt ; that ſince a 
trinity of perſons is the perfection of the dei- 
ty, the Father neceſſarily exiſts, not only e- 
ternally, but perpetually imparting his divine 
nature to the Son; and that both the Fa- 
ther and the Son eternally and perpetually ex- 
iſt, imparting the divine nature to the Holy: 
Ghoſt : So that the Son receives his divine 
nature by a ſpiritual generation, or commu- 
nication from the Father, as the Holy Ghoſt 
receives his divine nature by a ſpiritual pro- 
ceſſion, or communication of it from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. Had the exiſtence of the 
Son been only from an act of the will of the 
Father, and the exiſtence of the Holy Ghoſt 
only from an act of the will of the Father and 
the Son, we might have ſuppoſed a time be- 
ſore thoſe acts of the will took place; and, 
by conſequence, that the generation of the 
Son, and proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt was 
in time: but when we take it for granted, 
that the perfection of the deity conſiſts in 
the union of three perſons in one nature or 
eſſence, we muſt conclude that union to be 
| necellary, perpetual and eternal, as alſo the 
generation. 
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generation and proceſſion to have been neceſ- 
ſary, perpetual and eternal. From hence-it- 
appears wherein conſiſts the ſuperiority of the 
Father, which is in being the fountain and 
fource of the deity, and in communicating 


the divine nature to the Son, and jointly | : 


with him to the Holy Ghoſt; as the ſubor- 
dination of the Son conſiſts in his receiving 
the divine nature from the Father, and the 
ſubordination of the Holy Ghoſt in his recei- 


ving the divine nature from the Father and - 


the Son: and hereby it is evident, that the 
co· equality of the Son and of the Holy Ghoſt 
to the Father, conſiſts in the full and com- 
pleat participation and reception of the di- 
vine nature from him. Upon this foundati- 
on, we may ſecurely worſhip and adore the 
ever-bleſſed trinity in unity, one in perfect 
eonſent and harmony, one in perfect com- 
placency and love, as well as in nature and 
eſſence, without danger of tritheiſm and ido- 
I do not pretend to eſtabliſh this way of 
reaſoning, as a foundation of faith, nor do 
I fix my faith upon the concluſions I have 


drawn from reaſon, which can amount to no 


more than a rational probability. I abſo- 
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lutely believe thoſe concluſions no farther than 


they are ſupported and confirmed by ſcripture, 
as underſtood by the Catholick church. I 
only tried, for my own ſatisfaction, ho- 


nearly I could reconcile revelation- and rea- 


ſon. The propoſition from which all my 


other inferences and conclufions ſeem to me 


clearly and naturally to flow, is what I 


ſhould no otherwiſe regard, than as a rea- 


ſonable conjecture, which might either be | 


true or falſe, were it not warranted from 
| ſcripture, which declares the Godhead to ex- 


iſt in three perſons united in one nature or 
_ eſſence; from whence I. make no difficulty 


to conclude, that it is that particular mode of 
_ exiſtence, which conſtitutes the perfection 


and felicity of the deity: and I think I may, 


without preſumption, affirm, that, in con- 
junction with infinite wiſdom and almighty 
power, infinite harmony and love is the fe- 


licity of the deity, and completes its perfe- 


&tion. In calling this a rational eſſay, all I 


mean is to ſhew, that the trinity, as it is re · 


vealed in ſcripture, is not a notion abfurd or 


contradictory to our reaſon; which is too 


frequently objected to it. 
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An humble attempt to illuſtrate the true 
« meaning and end of the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper. 


IWin not ſuppoſe, that any queſtion will be 


made, whether a perſon, who believing 
the divinity of our Saviour, and acknow- 


Hedging his ſatisfaction for the fins of man- 


kind, who truly repenting of his ſins, and 
reſolving fincerely to forſake them, and wha, 


in obedience to our Saviour's commands, 


communicates in the ſacrament of his body 
and blood, receives worthily or aot ? | 


Hrs believing that there is no change ar 


alteration in the elements of bread and 
wine after conſecration, will not, I ſuppeſe, 


alter the caſe ; if he believes, as it is moſt 


natural to believe, that our Saviour, when - 
| he ſaid, This is my body, this is my lud, did, 


by the lame almighty word of power, which 


ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light, 
ordain and decree, that all thoſe bleſſings and 
benefits, which he had purchaſed and procu- 
red for mankind, by his paſſion, death, and 
interceſſion, © ſhould, as long as the world 


continues, attend upon the ſacred action, and 
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be annexed to it; and that every individual 
perſon, who, in a juſt and thankful remem- 
brance of what his. Saviour had done and ſuf- 
fered for him, ſhould, in obedience to his 
command, receive the ſacrament of his body 
and blood, every ſuch perſon ſhould be made 
- a partaker of all the bleſſings and benefits of 
his paſſion and death; obtaining a perfect re- 
miſſion of his ſins, and eternal ſalvation 
through his merits and interceſſion, if he 
perſevered in obedience to him: ſo that, ac- 
_ «cording to the definition of -eur church, the 
bread and wine in this ſacrament would be 
moſt certainly the outward and viſible * of 
an inward and ſpiritual grace. 

Turs notion would put an end 40 all the 
th about tranſubſtantiation and conſub- 
ſtantiation, and would fully anſwer all the 
deſirablł ends and purpoſes of this ſacrament; 
and indeed it really and truly ſeems to be the 
plain and natural meaning o the words of 
our bleſſed Saviour. 

Wx are not to imagine, that this ut in- 
junction of the higheſt endearment between 
our Saviour and his diſciples, was only 

e . S 
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a » barren rite or ceremony, if I may ſo ſay, 
to intitle them to the fame bleſſing of accept- 
ance, common to all other acts of obedience 
and devotion ; but that theſe words of our Sa- 
viour, Dis is my body, this it my blood, without 
his having any thought of changing the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, do, by a plain in- 
terpretation, aſſure us, that the action of re- 
ceiving ſhould effectually be attended with a 
full participation of the benefits purchaſed, 
and of the atonement made for us, by his 
body crucified, and by his blood ſhed upon 
the croſs, for the redemption of mankind, 
 *Trs infinite mercy and almighty power 
that has, to the end of the world, annexed 
thoſe bleflings to this holy ſacrament ; and it 
is by faith and obedience only, that we can 
be rendered capable of receiving them; nor 
does it depend, as the Papiſts abſurdly ima - 
gine, upon the intention of the prieſt, whe- 
ther the communicants ſhall receive theſe bleſſ- 
ings or not; neither is there any occaſion ot 
reaſon for the rep repeated ſacrifices of the maſs. 
The foregoing nc notion can be confuted by no- 
| „ 
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4 By Jerren is only meant void of any new or ex 
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pture, which are no where to be found. As 
for inferences to be drawn from them, thoſe 
which favour and ſupport this notion, are the 
moſt juſt, eaſy, and natural, and freeing the 

mind from doubts and difficulties, render this 
great myſtery as intelligible as it is poſſible ta 
be; ſufficiently affording to every devout com- 
municant a rational ſatisfaction and comfort. 
When we conſider how much is given, and 
how much is forgiven us, it cannot fail of 
kindling in our ſouls the ſtrongeſt flame of 
love they are capable of entertaining, for 
each of the divine perſons in the bleſſed tri- 


nity; to whom all duty, praiſe and love, 


muſt be for ever due. 
Treg preparation for the performance 
of this duty, is, a conſtant endeavour of be- 
coming a fincere chriſtian ; without which 
all devotion is vain and ineffectual, and with 
it every religious duty will moſt certainly be 
accompanied with ſucceſs and acceptance. 
But fince, through the exceeding weakneſs 
and imperfection of our nature, even the beſt 
of men are too often apt to be remiſs in their 
duties, and to ſlacken their endeavours of 
pleaſing God, it is moſt reaſonable, that when 
we are about to commemorate the exceeding 
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love of our bleſſed Saviour, in his death and 
ſufferings for us, we ſhould diligently apply 
ourſelves to repair our remiſſneſs, and ftrive 
to raiſe our minds and affections to the high- 
eſt ſenſe of duty and gratitude, which is all 
the return we are capable of making, for 
- theſe ineſtimable bleſſings we are going to re- | 
ceive. 
Tux celebration of this ſacrament is moſt 
fitly and ſolemnly performed in the church of 
England, and perfeRly agreeable to its firſt 
inftitution. The elements are ſet apart and 
conſecrated for that holy purpoſe, and prayer 
made for the fulfilling of that promiſe, which 
- was virtually made by the words of our bleſſ- 
ed Saviour; who is petitioned that his body 
which was given for us, and his blood that 
was ſhed for us, may preſerve our bodies and 
ſouls unto everlaſting life, and that we ſhould 
ever thankfully remember his infinite mercy 
towards us. All divine promiſes for mercy 
and bleſſings, tho' fixed and poſitive, yet 
the ſtated condition of our obtaining 23 is 
ow duty and prayer; it being vain to ima- 
gine, that the greateſt of benefits ſhould be 
beſtowed upon any who do not earneſtly covet 
and deſire them. | 
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